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9(rjndf(|^u(e ru^mt ftc^^ feit brttte^alb toüfeitb ^af^M 
tw, im ^eft^e bet jtunfl ju fnn, beti ©runb 
ibet il^r }ut S3el^anbtttiig äbetgebtim ^tanfl^^eiten 
JU lieben imb fo — tni ®^^m^a^ gegeii bie J^oi 
m&cpa^it^ bie bie^ nic^t t)erm6ge *— allein €aiu 
fal^^uten ju toerric^ten unb rationell $u 
l^eilem 

S5ßenn ai^ec bie ^Qiopatl^en ben @ninb ber 
c^rcntfc^en ^ran%iten^ n)et(^e bie i^i meitem Ahtx^ 
n)ie()enbe $al)l aller ^ranfl^eiten att^mac^en; l^elben 
n^oÜten^ fo l^dtte er H^nen boc^ fd)on befannt fein 
ntäffen. €r mar il^nen aber in allen ^af^t^un^tts 
ten nic^t/ gar nic^t (efannt gewefen^ unb fte 
wann auj$er ftc^^ al^ bie neuen <£ntbetfungen ber 
J^om6o)>atl^ie il^nen jeigten^ ha^ aOe langwierigen 
^ranfl^eiten einzig auf brei c^rcnifc^en 3)tia^men Ibe^ 
rul^^en, wown bie ganje alte ^rjueifc^ule hii}^ feine 
Sll^nung gel^a&t l^atte« 

^nbem fte nun in biefer langen B^^^ ben i|^r un^ 
Utannt gebliebnen Urgrunb aller c^ronifc^en ^ranf^ 
leiten nic^t fantite^ fo folgt, ba§ fte bi^l^er auf un^? 
wainre Urfac^n lo^ furirte, bie ii^r unibefa'nnte @runb;? 
urfac^e berfelben ba()er nid^t l^ben, folglich auc^ bie 
(^ronifc^en ^ranf^eiten nic^t toiMii) Kurilen fonnte. 
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5Dtcp crwicö ouc^ t)er Erfolg; icnn wenn man 
bic t>lo^ Don Dcnerifc^cm ©c^aufctmiaöm l)ctfömmcn:j 
t)cn Äronfl^citcn aufnimmt, wo fmKd^ baß ern^ju: 
tifc^ t>on Slic^tdrjtcn ctfunbwe Oucrfftlbcr l^atf, fo 
fonnten bu fdmmrfid^cn 9lctjte ahct Schule ofle iihtu 
gen (l^tomfd^en Uc&el mit bem ganjm mebicinifc^cn 
9()>))a»ite wol^l t>erfc^{imntetn unb nnl^ilbat maci^en^ 
aber feinen d^ronifc^ !ktantm gefunb l^erfleBen^ 
^enn ang bem einen fongwierigen Ue6el ben ^ran:; 
len burc^ ar^neilic^e Gewalt in ein anberd anofe^ 
l^nbeö, fd^timmere^ Uefeel tKtfefeen, nnb bann, wie 
gewÄ^nHcf), ftc^ anfieOen, aU fei bie^ \)on Ungefdl^t 
^injugefommen, unb bet 9(tjt fei an bet &rfc^eimtng 
biefeö neuen, trautigen 3"f^<^ttt^^ö unfd^ulbig, Ijei^t 
ftc^ mit Sdufd^ungen but(()l^elfen, j^ei^ ni(i)t l^eilen, 
nic^t gefunb macf^en, fonbern ^m ^taufen tdufc^n 
unb.t)eitet&em 

5d(f<^Kc^ gaben bie Wß^erigen 9(erjte alter 
(5(t>u(e bie i)erfcf)iebnen, oft nur eingebilbeten &)(^ 
raftere unb (i^rfc^einungen bet d^ronifi^en ^ranfl^ei:: 
mx (bie boc^ nur ^rjeugniffe unb 9(eu^erungen beö 
Urgrunbeö ber tefetern ftnb) für beren Urfac^e 
(causa) an^^ unb furirten l&alb auf ^rfdltung, ^a^ 
tarrl^ unb SK^eimiatiäm, batb auf @id)t, (Sto(fnng 
im ^fortaberft)jlcm, J^dmorrt^oiben, ^erj}o)>fungen 
in ben i?ljmpl^gef d§en, 58erl)drttmgen, Äranß)eitfo 
ftoffe in hm ©dften, Unreinigfeiten unh OSerfd^bi:: 
mung ber erflen SBege, @(^wd(^e be^ 9)tagen$ unb 
ber ^erbauung^organe, 9len)enf(^wd(l^e, Krampf, 
^(utii&erflu^, fd>leic^enbe (Entjunbnng, ©efd^mulfl 
Uf f xo. @ie n^d^nten, biefe 3"!^«»^ wdren ber 
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. »Itfjuf^eibmbe ©runi» (causa) ber lon^mlmc^n SLxanb 

^ ^dt unb We SSÄinberung ober Untctbtöcfung bctfcl* 

i iiben but<^ baö bi^l^crigc drjtlic^c SSerfa^rcn feien 

^ (^aufakuren» 

: ^ 916er, wenn einet biefet (J^araftere ober %v^ 
ftdnbe t)on H)nen burc^ bie @en)a(t bet 9(tjneien 
geminbert ober !)ertrie6en worben war, fo fam na;? 

^ tfirlic^ immer eine anbre ^ranfl^eitöerfc^einung {dxt 
anbreö ^robuct beö Urgrunbeö) an beren ©teile» 
. SSBie fonnte nun ber erflere 3«j^^^^^ ^'^ ©runburi? 
fad;e gewefen fein, ba feine wal^re J^eilung, feine 
@efunb|)eit barmif erfolgte — ba immer eine anbre 
Äranft)eit^erfc^einung ftatt ber t)ertrie6nen unb jwar 
immer eine fc^limmere ftc^ jcigte? 2Bol)er riU^rtc 
benn alfo urfprünglid) ber anfc^einenbe Äranfe 

\ |^eit^cl)arafter «nb beffen Srfc^einung? wol^er fam 
beß Äranfen (5rEdttlicl;feit,' ^atarr^, m^^\x^m, ©ic^t, 
©torfnng im ^fortaberf^fteme, ^dmorrl)oiben, 93eri? 
fto))fungen in ben i(^^mpl[^c)efd|en, ^erl^drttmgen unb 
QSerfc^leimung unb Unreinigfeiten ber erjlen 29Bege, 
bie anfc^einenbe @(f)drfe in bem a3lute, bie ©c^wdc^e 
beö SOlagenö unb ber 9Serbauungöorgane,.ber jie:5 
berl)afte 3"ft^»^/ ^^^ 9Ier\)enf(^wdc^e, Ärampf, ^U^ 
tl)ora, fc^leic^enbe €ntjönbung, @efcl[)wuljl u» f wJ 
9QBol)er famen benn biefe eigentlich unb urf^röng^? 
lic^ l^er, ba fie boc^ nic^t^ weiter al6 einjelne Sln^^ 
ftcl;ten beö angeblichen Sl^arafterö ber Äranß)eit unb 
nur einjelne ^eufeerungen be6 inwol^nenben Uebelß 
((Symptome) ftnb, wot>on ün einjelneß (unter bem 
falfd;en Slamen: Urfac^e) mit 9lrjneien tejlritten, 
bocl) wat)rUc^ nicf)tö weiter alö eine (\)erwerfKc^e) 
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tm mit iin\)erantwottU(^er Stnma^ung fi^r tatio^ 
n e l t'e S a u f a l c u t mi^gcgcten wirb ? 3Belc^cö war 
b^nn nun afeet bcr dgentUc^e unb wallte Urgruitb 
btcfer wcc^fcliiben, fcfunbdren Uc&rf unb €rfcl^eu 
nungeu, beffen J^ehing eine malere Saufalcur, 
eine gtunbticf)e, bauerl)afte J^etlung, ein 
wal^teö tationelleö J^eili>etfal^ten gewefen 
wdre? ©ie^ wußten alle bie !Jaufenbe t?on 9(erjten 
alter (Schule nic^t, unb woDen eö aud^ je^t tjpn ber 
J^om6o|)atllt>ie noci^ nic^t lernen *)/ ^aUn aber ben^ 
nod), biö auf ben Ijeutigen ifag, il;re nie $um J^eil 
ber c^ronifc^en ÄranK)eiten, wol^l afeer fletö jur SSers? 
fd^limmerung berfetl&en fnl^renben ^fufc^curen für 
rationelle <5uren au^* 

©ne Idc^erlic^cre unb, wie ber angemetne, uiu 
au^bleiblic^e Erfolg leiert, jugteic^ SKenfd^en tjerberfc;? 
Iicl)ere ^ral^lerei l^at ti n)o|)l nie gegeben 1 SQBad 
aber juerfl il^re ^el^anblung ber fc^neH tjerlmifenben 
(afuten) Äranf^eiten anlangt, fo jeigt ebenfaUö bie 
^rfal;rung, ba^ bie baran Crfranften, welche ol^ne 
ber 5tn6oj>at][)en Swtl^wn, allein il^rer Jebengfraft 
Äberlaffen bliei&en, im JDurd^fc^nitte weit el{)er urib 
weit fic^rer genafen, alö wenn fte ftc^ ber eingefül^r:? 
ten, altmebicinifc^en Söe^anblung überliefen, in wek 
d^er SRanc^er flarb, ber ebne ibre SKi^b^itf^ U^^ 
am Jfeben bleiben f^nnen, unb nacf) welcher SKanc^er 
lange noc^ elenb blieb, gew6l;nlid^ auc^ jule^t boc^ 

•) Stroo« ttid^t wiffcn tjl weit weniaec ^äfanU, cl^ a nid^t 
Uxnm motten! 
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? i^atb, m^lc^et olE^ite tiefe iti^tdittf(^en €indriffe ber^ 

t 'feiten auf fri» i?e&en f?c9 ^i;;;: felbfl weit el^Ä etl(>oft 

) imb .n>etit ftc^fct ftd^ erleben l^oWit n>]itbe. 

s ^ie^ fani boil^er/ meti bie ^n6o)>atl^ce ben ju 

^ l^^l^anbebtben^ af itten ^tait%tten einen falfc^en €l^<u 

t ruftet onbic^tete^ b<imit betfet&e in im Ui ifjnm ein^s 

i ^^mal eingefüllten Sin^lan ^>affe* (So feigen wir, ba^ 

rfte &ei ^titflentjtinbnn^ unb l^igem ©eitenjiic^ dn 

Uebermoi)^ wn 33(nte (^(et(>ora), ton entjänblic^em 

I 93lute a($ ©mnbutfac^e t)oraiiöfe(3tcn unb nur ^lut 

1 unb immer tpieber f&lut in SHenge mt^ ben 9(beni 

japften, wo ffe boc^ nur — ^ wie bie ^om^ojjatl^e 

lel^rt unb Mt — nur ben fronf^aften JKeij beö 

<Sc^tagaberfQftemg mit^ ber Stillung beffel&en angc:: 

m^mm (aQe <^*ntiiUtb{i(|^{fit beö ^luteö tilgenben),; 

Innern^ wenigen ^rjneien l^dtten atiflE^et^en bdrfen, 

I Uta hk gonje t^btHc^ fc^etnenbe ^rarifl^t in weui:; 

! gen ©tunben du^jul^f^en^ ol^ne nac^ i^^rem alten, 

I t^erberbtic^en €urfc^lenbrian ndt^^ig gel^aOt ju If^a^en, 

r bttr^ Stber^ffnungen unb ^tutiget bem Traufen 

f biefen unf^^uTbigen/'unentl&eljrUc^en Sebenöfaft unb 

I fo bie Ärdfte noc^ »oflenb* ju rou&en, bie er na<^ 

I biefer 07Ii§l^anb(ung entweber, wie gew^l^^nKc^, nie, 

ober erfl nac^ einem langen (Siec^tl^ume wieber er^ 

langen fonnte. 

Un&egreiflid^ ifi e^, wie bie. ^06o|)at]^en eö für 
eine gro|e (Sünbe l|>alten f^nnen, in ^ntjänbung^;;; 
hanft)eiten, j* 93, in SBrujl:? unb £ungcnentji*inbuiig, 
nic^t ä3lut, tiitc^t wiei^rl)olentIic^ ^lut unb in. 
SKeng^ a&5Uja|pfen, wie fie t^erberMtc^i^ SSkife nac^ 
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matmetteit S^egvif ctt ergtautcn ^nfl fi^ö frtt»fk 

^crjten gern ^Ut^tiflt ma^m mMflm» 

fBßdre nun fo tttoM mi Mtfotut flDt(#0H 
wie nM»tIen fte e^ ]&ef(^6n%m^ ho$ t^on ^Ant SoN 
tot im ^af)u if)mn i!btt ein @e^$i|^ 4in ^tjdibr 
bun^^ftanflE^eiten ftifftt^ n)ie i|re eignen $aW(Im 
auemeifcn! 9lt<^ ein S^^tM ^^^f^S^tt wä«^ $e» 
flotben fein^, n^enn fte ni^t m foU^ Mtttdierigf 
J^dnbe getatl^en wdrcn, wenn fte fid^ l&lc| tl^^ 
tet 9latur äbetUffen l^4tten, fern «Ott jenet 
aitm 93er&er&unggbtnfi* 

J^unbette^ ja S^aufet^e fkri^en Ä6erMf| |4^ 
lic^ — bte l^offn«n96tM>fl(len ^änglfiige Ui ®taat^ 
in bet S3lt'i% il^ret ^af^u — jdmmettt(|^ an a^Ai 
jel^ninc)^ (Sc^minbfu^t^ unb i^ngeneitentngl ^ 
l^abt i^ten $ob auf €uetm ©enrtffenl benn gaO H 
n)o|)t bitten unter i^nen^ ber nii^t ben @runb bn* 
ju burd) (£ure fc^dne €urmetl^be; burc^ &m ihm 
uerjjtdnbigeö ^(uitlaffen unb ^ure anti^togift^e 
ä3el^anblun^ in einem ^»ordingigen (^eitenfiec^ 
(i^ungenentiiinbung) getedt l^tte? ber ni<^t UnunN 
^dncjltcl^ ;baburc^ lungenfiüc^tig l^dtte werben unb 
baran ^<tUn möffen? £)iefr ftnntofe^ an^iijiifi^, 
barbarifd^e SSel^anblunggweife beS @eiten{le<l^ > 
burc^ \>kU 9(berWffe, SölutigeC unt> (B^jxAfi^m^^f 
mittel (t)on €uc^ anti^)]^lp9ifltf<i^e genannt) liefert 
jdl^riid^ !Jaufenbe ing @rafc burd^ Silber t>on Ärdfte* 
beraubung (9lert>enfteber)/ (tOgemeine @ef(^nmtfl) 
(^afferfuc^t) unb Sungen^ereiterundl 9&a|ili^r 
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^Ine ttffH^, ^i»tkgttte SKei^obc, bm SCmt bct 
fllrnfc^n t>e(bciltcr SS&eifr in SKaffe umjut^rütgenl 

>j^ei|t ba^ gel^ttt? tatton^Q gedeih? ^aufälcuc? 

IDogcgf tt iMtb man feinen^ fell&fl an bem l^t^tg^ 
|km ®dtfn#«l^ «onbn^omio^HUl^k (nwifi: n>um 
Wiftei fc^neO) JJ^cr^fflfSten ^tanfen flnben^ a>4(^^. 
Irnnf an bir ffntf jd^tung unb ftnn^ndtmxn^ |Ur6^4^ 
bcnn fii I^U bie tibtdc^fl fd^nenb^n i^ungenenu 
^nbttfft^n bto^ baburc^^ ba| ftc b^n fronf^aftc^ 
§rflMi#^n Kitfrul^ bfd ^(utf^f^cm^ mimU mmU 
ger inift»ct^ al&et ongem^frner innmt ^^mimitHl, 
^t fc^o|i hinmn S^dg nnb dlac^t^ fammt ben (Sc^mei« 
jcn attfl^ ttt^ fo hk £tdf(e b^g tränten aufrecht 
fifl^m Ujßt^ butc^^^nn^büng aller ^lntcntU<mna 
$m unb aOet fc^wdc^enben Mffhm^ndttd; benn 
fte n^if > UNiig bk fterjte bet urc^ten '6cl()ule noc^ 
n^t tmffen iinb/ leibet/ am^ nit^t miffen n^oUen, 
bo^ flacfi^/ afute Cntjänbungen ber äStujl (unb an^ 
biret ^M^e) etnjig nur l!(uf[oberungen eineö im ^nd 
Item »^^l^irdnen fün^fc^la^ömta^g (bet ^fom) ftnb 
(fwi t>on ^ra freiet SStenfc^ l^eldntmt je eine i^utvi 
gmm^Animn^l) , unb n^ie f!e/ noi^ ^HKun^ ber 
entjänb&l^ W^tü^m^ be^ ^(tftftei^lauf^/ |U for^ 
0en l^abe^ ba^ bie ^ora o^ne ^nt^^tlu^ mittete 
angemefpener^ antipfotifc^t 9(tjneien jur J^eilung 
fdmme^ bamit biefeli^ nic^t ferner if^ren ^erb in 
Un wn if^t fo teic^t jerfl^tl^aren i^ungen anrid^te/ 
wa$ ber J^mn^ofmtl^tfc^e feiler be4 l^i^igen (Seiten« 
ftidj)g um befb; gewiffer tjmnag, ba er bie (jur 
0egenn>irfung auf bie anjumenbenben anti|>fotifcl^en 
^Kittel) fo unentl^el^ric^en Men^frdfte ni^t burc^ 
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toerfc^iWnbrt f^attt, wie bcr ^U6o))atl^ifer je« 
^e«mal ti)nt 

Uü^ bie ästigen (ohtten) fc^eO t^attfeitben 
^taitf (Reiten InrlKtnbeli bet ^ü^a^tt ni^ m^ 
i^ttn |ebe^ma(tgen Q^tgetii^tten^ wit bie ^em4o^ 
^ tl^ut^ fonbem kl^anbelt fte na^ tet {n bet ak 
ten ©drille eingefdl^rten )MM!^oIogifc^eit ^nennung^ 
tl^ einen tttib benfeli^en^ im ^uci^ fät ben 91a» 
men mtn einmal angenommenen ^ttleiflem <S# 
n^erben t)on il^ (^e^ aitc^ no# fo ^etfd^iebenactig?^ 
mnl^etgel^enbe SSßec^fef^e&er jebe^mat/ ni^t/$el)etb 
mit bem fät jebe Ibefonbre ^t SSße^t^etiir f)>e(i:s 
fifc^ ))affenben SCtjncimtttel, fonbetn Md| unter« 
brürft werben fle mit flarfen, ja ben ftdrffien unb 
oft i^iete SBo^n wieberl^otten (Sl^tnagaltoi^ ol^ne 
baf ber SKenfd^ gefttnb IS^ergefleUt mürbe^ 
meieret ^mat anf btefe fütt aOe St^wed^fehmgen von 
grofl unb Jf)i^. t>erliert (bie(5 l[>ri^en fie gei^eilt)^ 
a6er bagec^en anber^artii) firänfer mirb; ate er 6eim 
iio(f> gegenwärtigen (Riebet mar^ m einem if^ imfbr 
gebrungenen^ oft3<^l^re, meiere ^al^re kng mH^t^^ 
tftn fd|f{ett^enben Sl^inaftec^tl^m/ 

Unb fo f)aUn btefe, ftc^ f Ar rationelle ^erjie 
auög^enben ^erjte oud^ fdr Uc ü&rigen^ im QSolle 
timl^ergel^enben t^U einzelnen (f)>orabifc^en)^ t^eil^ 
aUgemetn i^rbreiteten (e)>ibemif(^en)/ ti^üU fär bie 
anflerfenben (fontogidfen) abtten ^an%iten fc^on 
'fertige^ in ben ^öc^ern feflgefe^te Slomen^ unb filr 
jeben Sl^men^ ben fie ber l^errfd^enben ^ranf^ett 
beizulegen betiel^n, au^ einen gewif^ ici^n Don 
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^%tm^4lfytw (nur wn S^ J^ 3^* vac^ ^SU^täfHf 
^t&nt>ttt), xo^i fic^ biefeö oft ganj unl^rftuttite;. am^ 
tDOl^t nie f badfiDefene S^^feer gefaaen laffen mn^, 
H itid^ gctatf^n t>üttv^^m. SSBcm bd ntc^t 
dttefenfrdfte hm^Ufd^n, htt mttf fkri^en* 

Slic^t fo bft ^omÄc^^ati^, ber bte giHifftmibe 
'^xan^üt m^ (it)ref SnbteibuatiiÄr) il^wn j^tiXMf 
U<im €t9esil)dmi tmb 9(cufenm<)m f^mnl)^^ o^ 
fkf^ bntrf) finen ^tl^obgifc^ (S^flemMmeit jtt fdfcs 
fc^ct 99el^<Hifc(uttg i>^leitm ju (af|f^^ bit er bann 
M(^ beit Mtl^anbnett 3#(^ben^ ^(ogen tinb iBe^ 
f^merben mittete mol^lpaffetibet (^pcti^jjd^tt) ^eife 
mittel ntfi^ iwt etn)äiifd)ten ©euefiincj bttitgt« 



©ö(^ i(^ felE^re jtt ben ttngteic^ 5al[^(rett^em^ 
fctngwierisen (c^Dtttfc^en) iPetben bet SKettfc^en ivnf 
T&ä, bie i^ei bem alten ^ebicinmefen bte Stbe fni^ 
l^er $u einem wallten Sammertl^Ie mm^ten^ um f/a^f 
net ju jeiden^ nne mietd)fi(^ tief, auc^ bei biefen, bie 
fc^blicf^e SfOiepatl^ie unter ber fegendteic^ ^om^o:? 
.yat^ie ftel^t 

D>^e (i>on je^r Oi^ je^t) bfe waf^tt ml> tin^ 
jige Urfac^e (causa) bet langn^iedgen ^tonfl^eiten 
ju fennen, futirt bie 9iUic^tf)H mit einer ^enge 
in großen, fe^eH auf einanber einjunel>menben/nit^t 
feiten lange ^Ht fortgefefeten @al&en Slrjnei auf bie 
Äraufen jWnnenb lo6, vm no!^ 'bem Wt ihd an;? 
gebrad^ten £ofung^orte be^ gemeinen ^otU : ^l 
M^ilft mel — bie ftorfe Äranf^eit mit ^)^^fc^er «ri 
nNitt ju &e)mingen* Unb mit melc^ ^rjneien @e^ 
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2)a^r l^et^^n an^ bie ttt bi^fi^tt ^r4tiifl^citcn bei 
^tiAt *di&r4tt<^(id^tt ^r$ncien mit d(ec^: atUopa« 
#i^if(^e (a^^ia» aUeiia, ad fefpi hob {Mertinentia, 
»w%t1)iü^t), ui^ il|^ <£un)rrf0l(^tfH mit Olcc^t: 
iÄH6p))at|)iA 

9la<^tl^ei(e foI(^e unpaffenbe (aUom) Sirjueieii 
ml>m^nfp{bm? Offenbar^ nic^t ani hi^tm SBiUen^ 
fontcm ani Unn)tffenl)eitl ^U gebrauchen fte^ 
n>ei( fie i^ tt)a|^ren ©genfc^aften unb toa^xm ^iu 
bttigm auf ben meufcf^tic^en ^itpct ni(^ fennen ; 
fevnet n)ett ti untet ü^nen fc^on fo eingef A^t i% 
ü^Vfcn m fbbj^fn ^ran£bciten an$un)enben^ iDeil ti 
nm einmal in i^tcn ^ücbcrn fo gebnnft fkebt, unb 
VßiH eö ^on ben afabeoiifc^en ^a^ebern l^ab ifyntn 
aU S^timsi^n nun einmal fo ^aii»^ ian^ t^ovgefagt 
n^orben nmr* 

9Bie {dnu: ti cibei, ba^.fk beim 0ebtauc^e 
1^0^ 9(($neien bei Traufen / in hm utim ^a^vf)nm 
h^tm, f^it bie§ ^unvefen im ®an%c ijl^ nic^t dfU 
m^Iig biefen SRttteln bitten abmerEen foQen^ wai 
fiitiS^igenbeiteu |ebe< ber(jplben iu^befonbre^ unb meldte 
SSßitfungen jt^ü auf bo^ menfrf^Ucfi^ ^eftnben U^ 
fi^/ vm iatmi enbtic^ abnebmen ju fönten; n>0:$ 
)tt jebeS aU ^eiJbmttel biHp<!ff^^ 

^ietouf bient iut^Stntn^ovt, ba^ biefe ^jte 
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.fa^cn unfe noc^ tefffeen, fic^ t)or b^t £mftttti^ Ust 
ei()enrft>Am{K(^ fffittfung^art jfbev dnjetnen Sttjuet 
)u fd^ul^ett nttb $n Mtmal^ten^ ttnb fle fo ü^m Wbf 
gen unb H^et ^fo6<ic^n() tmju<$4ng8c^ ya mad^ 

€d mn^ ndmßc^ jebet il^tet jungen ^jte M 
bct ^töfimg jur l^ol^en 9Bätbe eme« ©ofaMfö %er 
Äunjl bntc^ B^ÖwifF^ ^^^ iP*ofeffofm bevmf^n^ hi$ 
n bie^orttdge (^t^Ofgia) Al^ Vit Sitttptirinn^ 
rtcufffiftg üngiel^irt/ unb btir^ dgm^nbiged Stttf» 
fd)mben wn Stetesten, btfö ifl/att« meldten, üct* 
fd)tcbnen 3(tjneifulbflari$en ^ufammengf^ 
fc(jtet 9lece)>te gegen bic i|>m wm (^irrnninator 
(n)ie conti fioti) auf gegebne Ätanf^eitgnamen bai* 
|j(>un, to^ et bie bei bet Wliapat^t erforbetlK^e, 
eble Äunft tnne b^be, ftetö nte|>te Htjneün^ 
gtebtenjen in ein 9tece|)t, lege ftrtfe, f At bic 
Traufen jufammengemifc^t ju t)etotbnen^ 
unb alfo ben ©ebnauc^ einer einje(nen^ einfachen 
Ar jneifnbflan j forgfditig unb burcf^oitd jir t>enmiben« 

^c t^errdtl^ ntm a\t^ itoc^ l^eittige^ SdgeiS jebed 
ani mehren, t)erfd)iebnen arjtieiltc^en fingen jttfdm^ 
mengefe^te 9tece)>t ben 58erorbtter, ba^ er, obnt SaBi«» 
berrebe^ ein %üicipat^^ einer ber t)ielen Saufenbe 
ottg ber, feiner ^erbefferung f^bid^n, alten Strjneis 
f(^u(e ifll 

J^ter frage i<^ meine Jefer auf ibr ©ewiffen, 
nur ju fagen, wie eö miglit^ gewefen wdre, baf 
btefe 2(erjte, obfc^on ibre $a^l trt ben t)ielen 3a)^r* 
bunberten <m SJ^itlionen fleigt, bie ^tgentbämfic^feij: 
ten jeber einjdnen IMrjneifiibflani beim fkten @e^ 
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imb Imnm (emcn {dtttic n ? 

1Mu(^ t9^tm man ik^&mi^ mi^ i|tra 9tot 
w^m nnem m^ xnit ^^toRl^^f^miMomcn hüc^ 
Qm^ gdii) gefitii^tt ^ctif«^ ei»§lle> t»i^ m$m 
ha xMijl nn hm etfolgtm SQSfefmtgm med ^(c^en 
tttjneidtmifd^ö^ fe(&^ loetin e< tttn and tlif(^im% 
«rtfc^ettm 3ic$p^i^n$en i&efldii^l; jewald loal^i^ 
itd^tnm f^ittim^ wtU^ tw hm ftfd^men^n SBI10 
fun^m bet dtien ^rpcifii6flfttt} ^fttt^ «htt ml^ 
hm anbem ^nginbieti^e mt 0et9ijt|?tt ^fi^umeffeti 
f^? 9lie imb in ^mtglett nid)tl . 



) 9ted^ j^iety t>om d^iü^en ^cnfd^etwerftfttibe fo mit oiUi» 
renkn^ alten (oscöanntcn -SCrptf unft fottten fo^aK «aettHid^ 
mel&r de iwci, brci »crfcif^icbne iDinfle in einem funfimigigen 
Siccepte »or^anbctt fein ; wa^rfci^einlid^, bamit bcr fo lege ar- 
tis tjevocbncnbe «rjt beim ®e6taud^e feieret iHcccpte gegen 
Äranf Reiten burd^«§ nie Kug baran« werben ttnne, tod* 
fl^ed von ben »eifc^bneA Singcebtenjen genft^t ebor m(^ 
geffl^et ^e, unb a<fo att<^ nie ji^tn, obec w erfa^iun^ 
bringen fönne^ meldte befonbre ^irfungen icbed ber einjets 
tun 9Jcjlanbt(;ci(e be§ Keccpte^, jcbe einfädle «rjncifubffanj 
barin, auf la^ menfd^Hc^e SScfinbcn äußere, um bicfe hann 
mit, @i(lKrT)cit gegen Äranf Reiten gebrauchen ju tbmm. 
60 ^rrSt^ fid^ Immer ein jd^led^te* IBeginnen baburd^, bof 
M $u wrpnfiem' ftrebt» — ®o fid} aber bennod^ l^ie lutb 
ba bä§ '^emiffen ber guten «^rrenregfipt, wenn neuedid^ 
ein 2i(^tjhal^l ^omi^patj^ijii^er aOBo^r^itln i^^re «ugen brang^ 
'\ai) man fie nur jwei Sna^^^i^wj'^« i"^(^^ ^<^^<^P^ aufne^^ 
meu/ mit bem OJorgeben: fie »erfd^rieben nun ganj ein« 
fad^; gleich afö nsn^nn ein 3tt>eifad^ee jemaU einfad^ mer« 
ben (innfc! ^ «n^igfeit ni^t! 
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I mm mm I ^^— ^w^»^— wi* 

S)<i man mtn fdBbfl nn i8ef^(|!cn diui^ €9«^ 
nüfc^eö t)on nur ^wet t)arfi:|fif^fii .^(vpetfUbflaiQfii 
Ibei ein<t gefunden il>rtfoR nie bie ^teQm 
SlÜrtengen mt€ nn$e(nm t>ra» bcn jiMttn onf b«tf 
mntfc^lic^e SBefiiibf n A^njcngcnb vbtj^fßmt fem 
— i^km ba# C^tfc^ nttt eine 9Ktttft»ic6tirg ki« 
bet gnfmnmw mt bm Sog (egm famt; ime (qQm^ 
i<^ Httf ! wie foQte c« nic^t MOnd^ö gottj Jtiiisi^ 
iM^ ii>erbfn^ He jkbcm ber m^tm Stidt^ienjm m 
finrm funftm^igm d(ece|rtc etgent^mli«^ ^toft 
un(b f^ecieQe ^Sttfimd ti»ii>rjum|men im ^käml^ 
jM Stanftn, %aS if^/ftei SKenfc^n^ bte fc^ an efe 
mv ^nge 93eftnben^t>edinbemndat leiben? 

SSBer fieit ntd^t and allem btefen^ ba^z ba feie 
9(er$ie aftet @4nle mic^ anjgetbem nie «m0ft# eiii* 
fac^e 9U^m an ®e^nben t^erfnc^ten^ n^ fte|^ 
ni(f)t, fage ic^, ba^ fie fdmmtUc^, t5cn SCn&e;^ 
^inn hU je^t^ gan^ unb to^Uig uniDiffenb 
ilber bie nn$4i>ligen> f)>ecienenz teintny 
iDal^ten SBirfungen unb ^rdfte jebet eint^ 
%tintn/'^0l^H^ alter 3(t$neifn6^ftan$en hUu 
hm ma^tm bid auf ben f^eutigen 2:ad (n^mt 
man bie iDentden^ 0te9fien ^nfentnofcn mand^e^^irjp 
«iikn^ bie ficf» ouc^ in ^emtfc^en \>cttaiH^m, m&f 
^Mumt^ unb bte ait# bem 0emdnen ^mm ttic^ 
imiftx§^iMkn fonnten^ ;« f&^ ba|*^tt<IMtter 
f^ütgifen^ O^ium be«ilttl^z ^nellft(6er @)>ei#eif{n§ 
ettccjt, 3<>^fafuanl^a €rbre<|ien erregt, (Sf^inarinbe ben 
3:i>|>wö fc^tf SQBec^felfie&er unterbriSrft unb fo ^mu 
%9e6 inel^r)» 

^tfo! ein^^anbn)erf^ wa€ feine genaue 
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Jlettiitilif «on allen feinen SSE^fttseugen 

9(uc^ stHfr turn xdAftiqfim i^Kn^merfm girte 
M fein fQfaMI 3^ t)ie Stisndea»^ altff 9^uU 
fl^t ein SBct^H^ boMn itner^tocr 9btl 

Un^ bicfr ^mn bnl^n fk^/ btefet m^ub^ 
Ikl^ 2^ati0naKr^ ^m^^cui^m, fc ^oc^ ^ ^ aOfuii« 
fm taHmefikn 9los^ jn fein imb^ Ici ^»Miger ^w$ 
Mn$ ba( Utsmnk^ dirr Ut nnjll^lidcn, c^mfc^ 
^tanfi^citm nnnromfc^ ^tt, oOmI ^aqfalmim 
tilfrHi^tm ju ftoüfiil % xotmit htm ftc Dcm^tm? 
€tiiNi mit bm il[)nm ficM n«c^ il^rer reinen SSßirbin^ 
t^erborgen di^bliebenm SBBerfsengen^ ben 9(i^eifti6e 
fhinjen .(to @emifc^m Derfi^fielm)^ beien einjelner 
^ointncl fte fogor iH>n*fk^ <^$uttd^^ wU U^ ijßs 
feigt l^oky bie n>iflfmt|bm SinM^tnngen in iÜffM 
^nnft gettoffen |Ki6en? ^ 

®iefo eö n>o|t eine tdc^ik^efe ^üi^ei^? ei» 
nen tn^gefwi^tem UnDerflnnb? ebie tototeit Sttc^ 
^feit t>bn Sutmefen? 

IDiefe^ ^Ut^l^, Hebe ^onfennNlt! jßto mm 
^Ae bie geiD^nfii^ Slei^te» Stnv üu« b^im hfß 
ffH^fi no<^ bie SKebidndbel^iben oOer tvMißu^B 
$Anbei» 9int bi4^ ft^ nuf ben iiebicin^iG^ 
aUcl^teifiA^n imb «eebommen dfle^ S3efftre^ tiHrt^ 
^fifplM ber 9Rettf(^it jnni J^e^ i^tef üUm ^mft 
m^m iflt*)l 9te( fo(c^ finb bie aS^rjle^ itnb 



*) H&at 90ttnber/ bdf fle (ttemtAt^ig ft^l) auf iffte ^mfeaicn 
aui ^em b&fteth SDttttdaitec ^r^ mit hcm tbekfid^ ^rme* 
ler 9tUI^/ ^mtt tetime Jg!«t^4^te fie fteb/ Me neue ^eS^ 



1^4nfet; mk ^ttftbfrten tm}} iS^ujcnbeft^ ihh^ .^d« 
biHg tmge&tUlt fd^iif^tettbtr ^aolm an^fuatl 
9)itt btefcr 9(tt fföb bif £#dc|te bet i^dnJE^d^trjle» 
ttiib ^ @taiUdl^eaiiUeH« 9%uc bief^ 9Ut ^hb bie 
^mtlt^m f^n^effcioea biet ^ebicm cmf tUett 
URinetfttdtm l Sftur Mti ^toli^m bkfetf @(|>M! 
bmn^^ 9ri|em imb fietitem:^ iDintoMriEn unfi* 
^dbte^ Mubm gm^tiomideit oily ^ m fc^nlA 

^Dfdbe trauten/ um.f»:^^^ a(^t}tg »i^ mei^r jlrdm 

S» bfm Stoffe tudbmt ^oiiilrt J^rta&; bk in ^ 
gitiftgmn ^tbmi t^ $i&^ (mi^mtm .mäffefi, 
ttw l^re: ^(Uimim niU- dftem ^«^c^m unb iriirfoil 

i^ol^m f&r il^re t>et$lii^(i(i^m ttnb fd^dbtid^ti^emiM 
wig?n^ bie freilii^" bm i^oc^fa^eitbe» i^m SM^f* 

i&(|u(e;tl^m.;$!ratifm nuir unttä^^ m^ l^tejl nb^t 
l^lt^fiftgmb^ fo ifl^dre f^ f^it fd^imm d^nu^^ 
SU^er fte finb b^ \xm\m ikotfe^l^eit unfdglt^ 
sidg(|iM|^gnnb jitAi dluine. Oi^re^ ju tDlffen^ ja 
üsim ti> nm in ^m — fel&ft ^i^e e^ ju moUrn^ 
1^!^ fie ( ^l^on 6ei im^v^m^m ^tmt^ti^n 



fünft jtt unterbnWen fid^ 6ceifcm, tlc äffe il^vc drjtli* 
f^en ^erf))re(l^unden Wrd^ i^eSbri^^enbe ' S^a^^ i'i6erflt1^ 
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iM^ ji^ fcl^tMQ in tu *%k^n fiXkvb) -^ mt^tih» 
U^ti Un^^ii m t^tttc^ üyt ^bijMoitcit auf bk 
^t^nfeit mit stoßen ®clbm ttijti^^ fafi: ^€*i 
iiii|)affeHl^r füt^wm, ik ^t, «iglti^ (wd^ tP0|( 
tdgUd^ mcf^mtate) it^cl»etl>c(t^ oft (ati^ ^t fom 
f^^ ttnb iimtHd; n^k mtiitlkl^^ iiic^t iMf^^n tmOf^ 
biffrt^cii ht fl^tgenbett ^nn^m fettftdett^ tmb fo^ 
9i#^ feilen ^Mf>i^^ laii<| iinmi^eff ^t M% ttiit bie^ 
fem ^atl)) mit feuern ^n()vetfefibeii ^t^i^emifc^e 
beti ^taüim fbrn^^ten^ n^mt ffe bemfetbeii (iii^ 
fk^ felbf») nk^t in tet fc^en ^<i^e«$eit <$B<iber 
(^dtfett wn if^nm (^tanm) ^tue Htt €rl)olutif 
bi^ufc^ iwfcl^ffeti, b<i| fte i^' tit bi^ ober jeii^ 
SDtiMfall&iib/ <^er Reffet ^ ttt $tMie iittf eiMiiber^ 
fc^icfett^ bie fo fjku jefit bie Aobk^ii fmb^^ im« 
Mtt er ebeiiftin«^ tjH jitm txintm^ tA^Üd^ eine 
nM^i dertii^^ aitd^ tot>t)l flelgenbe ^ett()c jft ftt^ttrf^ 
fett, ober jitm ^)aben^ tigfid) nieitigjlenö ^tn ^oib 
titele 9){tnute)i fang, meldte SBoi^en x\Ut jit nel^:<- 
meti l^eorberr wirb» Uitb bwfj ifl jeber tnmt ei^ 
ned ^tner(i(i)>iiinneng^ uub jebeö ba\)ott genomi> 
meite ^b eine @|a&e/ eine fkirfe. (^[)ii6e fkirfer 
«rinei! 

SBa« fagt baö nad^^benfenbe ^uMibtm bo^u^ 
ba^ bie 9t^^^ ber alten ^ebteinfc^nle in ben 25 
^l^uiri»ertert noc^ ttic^t ll^i>ett eirtfel^en lernen^ 
ba^/ fafi ol)ne ^u^nal>me^ jebe ^rjncifujbflanj^ in 
einer einzigen <3aU eingenommen^ me^^re Sage/ 
ja SB^c^n jur ^ottfii^rung il^rer SQßithutg im menfc^^s 
liefen ^k)j^t btm<ift, n)€^ b^gmauen^^tntbeol^ 
ad^er^ bem l>om6o)>atl)tfc^en %jt^ nnjdl^lige> forg:: 
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^Uf^tt tmb jttt itfl^cr$eugung &<fl4ri<)t (^aftett ? SBdö 
fagt bic billiget getdufd^tc SSkb b<i$u> ba^ bte ^jte 
attet ®(^nle, jwm a^wHfr, bof fle mm bwf« 
l[>6<1^fl iinentbel^tUc^w SSBa^Hri^nt nod; ittc^W wtffen, 
noc^ Ui biefm $ag fortfallen, tl)tc Krjnei tdgKc^ 
tn ind(>ten ©alten behn Ätanfen ju roteberl^bten, 
beten jebe butc^ ble balb nadl^fotgenbe In ll^ret ^ita 
fung ijefl^t uiA fo feiner @abe bet bwnbettfle 
$f>ett ber jur aSüBfiV^tung H)nt SSBItfung 'nitl^tgeit 
Seit Mh tt)ret Unw^nljeit gejlottet roitb — eine 
U^berlabiin() be« ÄÄtpert, btanf nnb btetn, mit bemi 
feften ttrjneigemifcl^e, woburti^ mnr ©droben för 
ble @efunbt)ett angerichtet werben fann, aber nie 
ettt>a« ^nui^ , SNerfmÄ^ige* , JFjeKfameö ! 

£)er nac^benfUc^e, un)>ard[)eü(i^e fcfer iDirb 
ftd^ fc^merlic^ \iQA 9t(Stl)fel Wfen tonnen, wie in at 
ter SBelt ba^ grofe ^eer toon ^erjt^ fo mele Sal^r;^ 
bnnberte l^inburc^ bei biefer t>erbcrb(t(fKn IBebanbi; 
hntg langwierig, ^ranfer b^be beharren f innen? 

©ie bl^r angebeutete, gemeinfc^dbltc^e Snr^ 
weife bcr bi^l>erigen SCerjte alter (Schule wdre nn^ 
glaublid)^ wenn fle nic^t l?ei ibnen anf ber graffe^ 
jlen Unwiffenbeit beö wabren QSor^angeö xvi ber 
9?atnr, tc^ meine, beß erfabmnggm(J§igen 95erbdl<* 
niffeö jwifcf^en ben ©ubflanjen, bie man ^Crjneien 
nennt, ut^ brm menfc^tcben ^4t^, ba^ t^, wenn 
fie nic^t no(^ b^uttgeö lageö mtf best etbdmili^ 
eben, tti^t ju t)ertbeÄtgenben ^erglanben biefer 
SÄenji^n (9ki^ genannt) benibete: „ba^ bte 
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,,fttjncifn/auc^ in gto|fn, oft mie^ntl^cl^ 
^,Un urtb grfleigertcn ©afeen, fdmmtUci^^ 
,,an ft(|) unb bittc^ait^^ in atlen %älUn 
^^l^eitfdmf SDinge'nxlren/' 

^ic minbe^f gcnaiie iBect^ad^nd albei:^ menn 
^ beten f dl^ig gemefen mdten ^ mürbe fite über^ 
leugt l^lben^ ba^ bie^ gntnbfd(fc|)^ unb nur hoA 
Gegentl^eit baDon mal^tfei^ namii^: ^/baj^ 31U 
^(e£^ n>a^ man 3(rjnei nenn<n (ann^ an 
^ftc^ fc^dblid^e, ber menfc^tic^en @efnnb;s 
^l^eit; im StUgemeinen^ nad^t^üli^c (Bnba 
//ftanjen finb^ bie nnt ba, wo jebe getabe 
^^mit il^tet ®(^dbU(^{eil auf einen^ für fit 
^^f|)ecieü geeigneten ^rantl^eit^fatt l^in;? 
,y^)a^t, in angemeffener @abe unb jur red^^ 
//t^tt 3^it g^get^en, l[)ei(fam wirb/' 

IDiefe junr Reiten nninth^fyAi^fU SBal^rl^eit 
^rac^ ic^ juerfl wt ber SSßett au^^ !Die Wlio:^ 
patifcn fcl()ienen bie§ in il^rer Uebi^rrafcfning an^ 
fangö jujugeben^ gleich aU tümn i^nen biefe SBal^r? 
l&eit Idngjl f(f)on befannt gemefen wdre; aber ber 
Erfolg jeigte, ba^ fie immer noc^ in il^rer alten 
iBerbtenbung befangen waren, unb ba^ in il^ren 
mec^anifc^en Äopf jene l^immelfefle SBal^rl^eit fei^ 
nen Eingang ftnben fönne. 

Unm6gli(^ l^dtten fie f^nfl in i^nn c^mdJicAhp 
rifc^m (Suren c^ronifc^r ^ran£^eiten bii je^t fort^ 
falzten fönnen, cit^ne bie eigeittl^ilmtic|>e ^raft et? 
ner jeben einzelnen 9(rjnei, 9Kenf(;|Kn6eftnben ahf 
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judntmi^ cffcffc^t ju f^ahm^ mit mel^ac^ iiifam^ 
mmdemtfd^ten^ fotd^en ungefatittten 9(t$netcn^ in 
großen ;r ^ftetn^ gemAMi^^ gefleigetten @<il6en bie^ 
fet hcbmükt^cn @ut)|lanjen tl^te c^ronifcf) ^tanUn^ 
fange Seit übet jn bereu SSerberfeen j« füttern, e* 
metbe auc^ barouä, wai ha n^olle, menn fte jene 
itniimfMp4)e SSBal^rl^t $en)n|t ober eingefel^n unb 
Mr 9(ugen I^eMten l^dtrent ba^ bie Strjneien an. 
fi(^ f(f>dbU(f)e, ber menfcf^lid^en @efutibl^eit im ^fU 
gemeinen nac^ti^iKge @ubi|lan$en finb, bie nnr ba, 
mo lebe gerabe mit il^rer ®cl^db{i€|)feit auf einen, 
fät fte fpecteQ geeigneten ^ranfi()eit^faQ mnpa^t/ 
in' angemeffener @afee unb jur re(f)ten Seit gege« 
Un^ l^eitfam iverben fann* 

2Baö für Unt^eil für ben d^ronifc^ Äranfen 
in biefem, i|>rem blinben 93erfal^ren, in biefer Ue^ 
berl^dufung mit fiarfen, ungefannten 9(rjneien liegt, 
wirb jeber nac^benfenbe Unpartl^eiifc^e leicht ein^f 
fel^n, wenn er wei^: ba^ jebe 9(rjnei eine 
Iranfmac^enbe (Subflanj ifl, foIgUd^ jebe 
frdftige Strjnei tdglic^, Idngere 3^^^/ in mel^rem, 
aud^ wol^I gejleigerten @aben eingenommen, einen 
jegUc^en, felbfl gefunben 9D?enfct)en unfebt&ar 
franf mac^t, anfangiS t)pn au^en merfbar unb ftc^t:^ 
hat, bei Idngerer Sottfe^ung aber weniger in bie 
SCugen faUenb*), aber beflo tiefer einbrin« 



*) 9(m ra^ttt^ften atiffaUefib, wttm mit ^cn ®a6en ti^d^t ge« 
Riegen mtrb, wo bann bet aUöopad^ifc^e 9(vit ftd^ unb ben 
^tanfen |u Abemben fud^t: „feine Statut fei biefec Uqnei 
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in nn^ ten Slac^ti^rit^ mit tbrtci^em biefr i&ftcni 3(tu 
gttffe b^ Se&m fe{0^ antaficR^ bur^ iitRetc C^ 
g^nt>ecatt0altungett ununterbtod^m im <8HCkn o^^ 
^mcl^mi fu(^t mittete 9Sotri(^tun0 «)cn uttflc^tfKi^ 
ten (Sc^u^tviel^ren unb 93or(^ammgen ^ ^gm baö 
t)tde/iittf bdg lieben einbtingenbe^ arjmilic^ 9^inb» 
^Kge, — fiw^afte 9tt^tibmm()ni in ben Orga» 
oen^ itm bie. $l^4tt${eit ber einen $h etl^6l^ imb 
fie unteibltc^ em^finbtic^ itnb ballet f(|^met$]^ft jn 
machen; bie anbem bogegen gefii()((o4 «nb uhem^ 
^^lid^^ <m(^ xot^X $ugteic^ t)er^rtet/ wd^eenb fte 
ben. anbem (im gefnnben ^itftanbe ;nt ^en^egun^ 
leicht emgl^atm) Jl^etlcn i^te SJmtafcilitdt nimmt; 
ober jie wof^l gar Wl^mt, fiirj fo m\ ttrpetlic^e 
«nb geifitge, franfl^afte aJercJnbeningen, aU jut 
§(&mcl)r ber ©cfdl^rbttng beö )?ebcn6 t>on ben 
feinbUc^cn Eingriffen ber tmnter wieberl^olten Slrj? 
neigaben erforberiic^ war, baö ijl, nnjdl^Kge ©eg? 
organifationen nnb Sifterorganifationen im SSerbor^ 
genen anrichtet, fo ba^ eine an^t^wbe, banernbe 
aSerjlimmnng be^ 93eftnben6 !?eibeö nnb ber Seele 
babnrc^ ?ntflel^t, — wa^ mit feinem 9(ngbm(fe ans? 
gemeffencr jn t)ejeic^ncn nnb jn benennen ifl, benn 
<A& c^ronifc^eö Strjneifiec^tl^nm — innere nnb 
dn^ere §8^ffnbenö\>erfnip^)e(nngen, wobnrd^, wenn 



^cwol^nt »erben, n?e^^l6 bamitftefKeaen iDerben mdffe:" — 
ein }um 9titm. bed ßranfcn bteneitbed/ gninbfalfc^ei QSori: 
Mrtl;cill 



fc^ni fntft«!^^ l>a^^ lucmt iiii<(> aQc< ^^n<ii:n fort? 
m vntmHUh^f mt> hex Siixpw netter feinen 93«e^ 
bi(l (Ut ©dften unb ^rdftcn erlitte, bcnuoc^ btefe 
&o|tt&(ifte Umgcfldttttiig im Innern i^n ber !^e(^ea^;; 
traft in $n>er; brei ^oi^reii lud^t mieber J^iitmeg ^ 
y^ttium tttib junt @efHttbeu itob älormaten tvieber 
$Hnl#del^i(bet meFben fauiu 

@o iH'nDot)rt au(^ }♦ S8» bte fletg jur €rf;aU 
timg jlrct^cube ScOeuöfraft unfcrö Drganißmö bie 
cm))fiinblicf)cu Sl)cilc bcr iuncrn J^diibepdc^e beö 
©tctnfcfecrö (^pfIaf}ctcrg)/fo auc^ ber S^uctarbeU 
tcr^ bcr ©laßfclafer u* (♦ w^ ä^9^" ^^^ rifecubcn unb 
tjemnmbcubcu fc^atfcn Sdfeu unb <£pi^cn ber 95ruc^i 
(leine mit einem l;arten, l^ornartigen lieber juge, ba^ 
mit bie ^ant berfelOen, fo wie ifjte 9lert)en, Söluts 
Qefd^e unb ^u^tän \üd)t \)erle6t ober y>erni(^tet 
würben* 5Benn nun aber ber SKann auc^ t)on l^eute 
an feinen ranl^en Stein mel)r angriffe unb Uo^ 
mid)c }^i\XKy. fortan in feine J^dnbe fdmen, fo 
würbe borf; wenigflenö ein ^ani((i Sal^r mjTie^en, 
e()e bie JJebenöEraft (benn feine c^irurgifc^e ober 
anbre ^nnjl f etm^^te bie^) mit ber 2Bieberf)in^ 
wegnähme biefer J^orn^aut ju ©tanbe fdme, welche 
pon il)r i)orbem jum ©c^ufee gegen bie anl[>altenben 
Eingriffe wn ber 9tanl)I)eit ber Steine in beffen ^aru: 
ben t)eranjlattet worben war, 

(ihm fo f(i)u^enb forgt unfre €rl)altung*fraft, 
um wenig^eu^ ba^ J^el^en ju retten/ burd^ orga^ 
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idft^e, wie bttti^ ^namtfd^ QSoilwiuuiigeit im 3J«^ 
Item gegen W fcl^dWttc^ni unb feittbK<^ii <fingdffe 

* an^attenb eingeftiftet ftotfer afldi^tttl^tfcf^et Strjitfijs 
gölten, bd^ ifl, büt^ Detanftoltete , bouenibe 93er*f 
dnbentngen unfetö Otgani^mß, bie ftrt* ein anl^als? 
tenbe«, oft t)iele Sa^re bauetnbe« ^t^neifi^ti^um 
MÄ^ert, wdg feine menfc^tfc^e Ännjl jil l[)eifen imb 
aufjul^ebeh im ©tanbe ijl nnb einjig nur bie it^ 
6eng&aft^ wenn foirtan oOeö Sttjneien untettAeifx^ 
unb niJ^ |)[tntei(f)enbe Stifte DOtl^ai^en ftnb, etfk 
nad^ mel)ren x3al)ten »teber in ben dtctmatsuftanb 
jurörfjuHlbeh t^ermag, - ' ^ 

SBenn alfo ein an Iangt))iengen^ unt)enetifcl^en 
Uekln leibenber )>fortfc^et Äranf er ftatt {)om6o)><u 
tf^ifc^ fanft, fernen unb bauetljaft geseilt ju wer* 
ben, ntit an][>altenbem (Seferand^e \)erf^iebnet, baö 
d^ronifc^e SDUa^m ntc^t jn lieben fdl^iget, ftarfet 

■ . ^tjneien, wie bie 4Öiopatl^ifc^en ftnb/ \m\>f wie 
gewd|)nli(^, in jleigenben Oafeen, lange ^^\t ^\}^ 
burcf) Don 9(erjten attet @^ute feefbirmt wirb, wie 
in aUen il^ren gewii^nlid^en (Juren gefc^ie^^t, fo Idft 
ffc^ leicht ermeffen, in weld)en traurigen, enblic^ 
unl^eit&aren 3ujlanb er burc^ falc^e unt>erft4nbige 
QSerl^unjungen feinet Äirper« t)erfe^t werben muffe, 
unb xok fc^onungöloö l^ieburd^ auf il^n fo^- geat? 
leitet werbe, bamit, cl^ne ba^.fein urfprüngtt(f>eö, 
l^foriff^eö Jfeiben im gertngflen tKrringert wörbe, in 
ü^ Dielmel^r bleitenbe organlf^e SSerWlbungen unb 
SSerdnberungen ter feinflen, ^urteften, für Men 
unb SBBol^Ife^n unembe^rK(^ften *5l^eile beö Drga^? 
ni^mg unb aB folgen bat)on, neue; Ueibenbe 
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I fiutc^/ ^t^miU, ä$albrfan^/ ^n^cä^uu unb anbfc, 

we^c fdmmtttc^ fi(^ «eteinigm unb ju einem Un» 
gel^euer t>on )»tett6)>fl9em^ unetttdgHc^em ^tan& 
l^it^j^anbe jufammenfc^eljen (ftc^ fi>m)>(tären)^ 
iDo^e^n ^ iünt ^ä(fe tnff)t otif biefet &:be^ fetM 
9(Kribote^ feine SBieberl^erfi:eQundgar$iieten in bet 
Statut bet iDinge giel^t^ no(f> geben fann* 

SSßutbm nun no(^ elbenbmn^ mie bei folc^en^ 
für tarioneU au^gegebnen ^Pfuf(^curen gemeinigttc^ 
gef4>tel[)t^ nod^ n)tt{fame (&d)m<k^ttngen angebmcl^t, 
nN9 ber fHx^t alter (ed^ule baö Uebet entmebet in 
einer megjufcfmffenben SSerberbnif (©^^frafte) bei 
SBlnteg ober in einet ^cühlkü^Uit {^Ict^üta) ju 
ftnben mdl[mt (^aufalcuten t)on il^m genannt)^ 
unb er bal^er f&lnt ( n>orin baö meifle lieben bei 
9Rcnf(i)en n)c|>nt) Don 3eit ju ^eit burc^ Stber^ 
la^ unb ^lutiget ab9e$af)ft^ ober ben ^6r))er mit 
Dielen tanmarmen SBdbem (t^rabflimmt^ ober nüenn 
er^ einen erträumten Stant^ütiyicff (^UUin^itna^ 
um bcr maumUm (Seelen aU6o)>atl)ifd)er Sterjte) 
mt^juföl^ren ftrebenb, 3<il)re lang, bur<l^ fogenannte 
gelinbe; @<ifte reinigenbe (?) I^ajranjen ben fran^ 
fen ^drper nod^ ))ollenbd ber bejlen 9laf>rungd^ 
fdfte beraubt unb ausmergelt, fc n^erben jene, in 
folct)en trefflid^en (luren altfunfhud^ig erf(f^affenen, 
fci)tei(^nben Slrjneiftcc^tbume megen biefer unbarnu 
l^erjigen 93eraubung ber !?eben6fraft fo unl^ eilbar, 
ba^ an eine S&ieberberfleQung nie ju beuten i^ 
unb nur ein f<^mdl^li4>er toh ben Traufen t>on ben 
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fM fift)>m &efräfn fanm 1 

Stoßet ü^mlm^ ii^ Htte €tt^l duf bie @^ 

ha ttptx &mmt ju Sa^e fotirml ^ii|er |^(imti^ 
tm i^fiorn ^^ fBetfeßd^ntm^ tea^ fiiifcet ^ bn 
Sttvet (c|^Iic^ 9(t6ctt^ ßucnr dtjfo^m UnmtffcH^ 

iK^e ^1^ bm ftngel^igeii ^m m^i^rmlbiH mod^ 
tet/ wie e* t)or ßw«r €uir ^efi^ef?», foiia» 
betn wi^ c^ biitc^ €ttte Sitt gemotbcn ift-^ 
ni^t hu Unl^etlb^tteit bc£ QSerHtd^etien 
t»et Ctttrn €uten^ fonborti na«^ €tte«n €umw 
€# |Üf( €m^ md)t«, ba| ^^r bobei fo ^tm ^ut^ 
ftibtit amironufid^ tetmtncto9tfc(>f (Befel^rfiimfett a«i^ 

&mmx ah^f\)m ifi^ wie btefe eins ^ürgui ^m 
rcr i^eilung6fd|>tgfeft a^i^eiben Unnt, JWid^t aSetet 
c^entn^ )>atl^oIo9if<^et Sinatomie i(i bo^ 9tefu(tat 
fold^r £ei(i^en6ffmmgen, fcitbern Dffeti&antug gtd^s 
Kd^et tl^eraveutifd^er Anatomie ^ ju Suret ©d^aube 
— aller €urec Umbeutehm^ett uw^eac^tet! 

9(ucl^ bie eirfinnlid^ t)oQ{ommeni|ie «l^eUl^uiiP: 
Cann^ fell^fl: menn le^t gebad^ @(f>wd(l^ungeu (>ei 
ben €nUn d^romfc^et ())fonfd^er) UeM t^ermiebeu 
iDfcrben n)4reU/ benuDc^ j^ne^ üon. anl^altenbem @e:s 
bvauc^e großer @a&en fiatfer^ ben i^mnfl^eUen ans 
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c^rotiif4)en ^rpeifi^c^tl^ume nie ailfM^n^ fdllb^ bi0 
t^en cmcr attlMtenb m t)ic(m dtejüai @a6en aitge:? 
nmiltcteti^ etftjdRm^ finfac^en Slirgimfitl^flani |r 
tDf^e dielbtac^ten mc^t; bntti ido $<U>e n^ SRittel^ 
foid^c otdaiuf(6 grmorbncn 93ctbeir()tuff( tm^i^c^n. 
%H xM^m'i i ^&€r ned^ mcJt «nbentbarn: n>dre)t a»i^ 
iibctif(^e 99tttte( gegm bk t)on S(f jtifk)emtf(^ er^ 
jengten (d^tcnifdj^u) ftdiibtg geiDcrbnm IkUU (ii 
tfl bet Ibeflen J^^ittuttfl: offeiil^r iimii^9;K#^ ber^kii« 
c^n i^e(»raö)^et^ttniungen tvkb^r wf$ul^ei»€ii^ beim 
fb ^tv^ ntfc bie ^tM^nS^^^f^ it^ ^<ti6 orgaitt^ 
fc^e^ fldnbtgc QSerbilbtingen \mt> 9Serditb4friingm 
l^ettjotjubtingm loermag jum @cf)ufee unb j«r 9let* 
tung, entwebet gegen bie c^rimtfc^en SDWa^men*) 
cber gegen bte feinbfeÜgen Eingriffe gtofet, lang« 
fottgefefetet ©aöen jlarfer, iinge!)6riger ^t;neien bet 
Sin^opatl^en^ eben fo gen>i^ fann nut biefe unfre 
Sefeenßetl^altungdfraft bie wn H)t juetfl angerirf)te^ 
ten, otgontfc^en 5SetW(bungen «nb QSetdnbeningen 
in nnferm Snnem aflein wiebet duff)e6en nnb $ttt 
SlormaUtdt wieber jutütf l&ilben, boc^ nnr nac^ 
Saluten unb bei ncd^ l^nteic^enben J?eibeöfrdften» 



^ranF(;cit (^fora) loon unfrec ^atux ))cranf^a(teten / inncm 
SJctbUbungen^ $(ftcrordanifationen unb !t)c^ordanifationen 
fann fie bei l;i1(frcic^ei: Jg)ei(un9 bec ^fora huxd) S^embo^ 
pat\)\t am fd^nettfl'cn wieber attff^eben unb jurucf bt(ben/ 
bie t)on t^erberbHd^em iCrineidebraud^e t)^an(a^tm abec bei 
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jn^mW^m ^onflttution tinb hti gutem ^ äi^irtgm^ 
93cr|>alten ifl e« (nuic) tet JJe^ngfraft miSgUt^^ Wc 
organifc^ett ^Serb^rbmffe, n)e(d^e fte j»r Qü>wtl)mnQ^' 
bcr 9tngriff€ fembfeltget 9ttjnel^)i>t«njett fe&fl nvih^ 
fam ertid^tet l^atte, aBmdttg (in 2, 3, 4 3<^l^rm) 
wkUt aufjul^ben imb §ut ©efuitbl^it miebet jit:^ 
törf jubilben , m^n bte noc^ jum ©runbe (kgenbe 
^fota jugtei(^ l^om6o))atl^tf(f> geseilt mitb^ bie \>on^ 
«nfrer JJebenißtraft aUein nie befwgt, nie au^getdfc^t 
metben fann^ utib el^n fo menig butc^ bte unm^ 
ftdnbigen ^fd)curen bet ftk^ fo weife bänfenben 
9(a5o)>atl^ie* 

Sjl al&er in feieren Jdflen la^ 9(lter fd)on t)or? 
geriidtt, btürfen wol^t gar ®ram, 3(ergetni^ ober 
^urc^t unb 9)?angel beö Äranfen @emi*itl^ nieber, 
ober ifl er nocf) überbie^ burc^ 9(berldffe, SStutiget, 
Stbfö^rungömittel, u, f «>♦ gefc^wdc^t worben, fo 
fann er nur bem unauft)a(tbar l^eranfct)tei(f)enben 
$obe mit ©emi^l^eit entgegen fel)en — bag untrer;: 
meiblir^e ÜJooö berer, bie ftc^ rül^men Knnen, me^re 
ber angefel^enjlen 9(erjte alter (Sd[)ule unb ane^ire 
un^erfldnbiger 2Beife il^nen angeratl^ene SÄinerat 
bdber burcf)ge6rauc^t ju l^afeen* Sinnen fann bann 
niemanb me^r l^elfen» 

(Subjeftiij graufamer mag bie Jl^at fein, wenn 
man feinen $einb an6 fKad)t l^interrötf^ burc^l^ol^rt, 
chiätvo ai)er graufamer tfi'^, einen Traufen, ber 
unfre Jpulfe anf^rad^, unb bem mit ben angemef^ 
fenen Heilmitteln in feiner natärtic^en ^ranf^eit 
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feiert utifc gemil ju ![>elfw war, fein iPd^i, W« rt 
unerrt^gKd^ rotrb, but^ l^etmCic^e S^'l't^^^w^Ö^ttiil?^ 

j tel (unrechte Strjneien, auf faum leferiid)cn Sie«? 
ce|>ten — m tdgltc^ meistern, auc^ WDl^t gefleigeiss 
tm @akn, l^albe imb ganje ^af)x^ l^tibtm^ etm 
genitl^igt), fo ju untergtafeen, bo^ et in fortwi^j? 
tenbem Sammet baö elenbe ^afetn trojl :: unb reb 
tungölog l^infc^le^>pen mu^, ol^ne etfleti)en ju Kiti? 
nen, jenen cotftfd^) Srbclc^ten um feinen fd[)neÖen 
SiÄ fceneibenb* 

85ei biefer jebeß SRenfd^enl^etj jerret^enben 
83etrac^tung, wie gefdl>tfKf^ eö fei, aU Ätanfet 
ben ))etbet&li(l[)en ^nben ber auf i^te alu Unfunfl 
feiß jur Starrheit floljen, mit unt)erfldnbKc^et 9if* 
tergelei^irfamfeit fiunfernben Ouorffalber faum enfe 
ttnn^n ju fcnnen, bie nur auf ^unben lauern, um 
fte mit allen etbenfUd^en ^l^artatanfntffen an ftc^ 
JU fäbern, fann ic^ nid^t uml^in, meine t^efd^eib^ 
nen 9(mtöMber, bie gemid^tigen , menfc^nfmmb^ 
lid^m .^om^opati^tfer (o ! multa mecum pejoraqae 
passi dnrate et vosmet rebus servate. secundis I), 
VnAnidf JU Wtten, im unWBigen ©rurf mu tberi 
noel^ ein SSBeild^en ju tjerfc^mer jen , inbef üUt 
unfre, in natörlid)en, unüert^orbnen ^ran%iten fo 
unfel)tbar l^elfenbe gottlidje Äunfl nid^t an folt:^ 
rettungelofe, hi^ in baö innerfte SKarf üerbörsr 
feene ^ranfe ju Derfd^wenben , fcld^e, burc^ aUio;: 
|)at^ifd^e SSemic^tungßfunjl biß an bie ©rdnjen 
ber Unl^ili>arfeit DerlE)ünjte Traufe um feinen 
^reiö anjunelE^men unb ftc^ 6ei fold^en unternottu 

I menen Itnm^glic^f eiten bem ^ol^ngeldd^ter ber 6e^ 
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rA^mten 9(frjt^ alter @&^xtU tA^t au€ya^m^ Ht ft<^ ^ 
fc^en aOe ^Al^e dege^m litten ^ hk^dhm fx\t baos 
td @elb unl^il6ar ju mad^cn« Raffet fk er^ t>on 
birfen l()0(^tite((en @eftti^l>ettöt)er^arlHrra iDkber ht 
bm f^emaUg^u @Mnb natavlicf^ev ^taut^it fr^rtt^ 
in tt)el(i^etit fte MT bereit mebkbttfc^en Stitgriffeti 
auf il^ !?e&en ftc^ bef^nben^ menn fte'^ t^ermdgen! 

legen, ftc^ wt ber J^anb mit beu t)Oii 9(erjteii ber 
dtten ®c^iile n0<^ nic^ t)erbori&nen ^tantm $u 1^ 
gitilgen, «»b tvdren eö mic^ nur bte Sfermjlen tm 
iBoIte unb felbft mit ben fl^merfleit, c^ronifc^, 
nofärlM^en \^tanfi^ettett klabenen, unb fo ft(^ Ite^^ 
(w mit bem geringfleu iS^o()ue fär t^re 1i0iA^ gu 
teguiigeu, wenn fle wn biefen Ernten nur i&bm 
jeiKjt finb, ba^ fte, mi^ SÄanget, md)t im (S&i«nbe 
gen>efen fmb, anbre {aUicpa^i^^c) 9(erjte ge* 
inraud^t ju Ijaben, alfe «id^t burd^ itngel^ge 9(rjtf 
neim t)erl^un$t nn>rben ju fein« @ie n^en &et 
Utc^^ €innoll^me bcd[) bte unan^fpre^Ücl^e ^m^ 
be l^oOen, mit ©emijsl^it imb fc()ReU il[>nen jur 
©efunbiKit JU t)eri^lfen, unb fo We |)0(^f(d^renbe 
9l06o)>at{)ie ju kfc^dmen, welche nic^t iKÜen, nur 
mit einem SBnjle wn SCrjneicn Brautzeiten wts 
fct^ßntmern unb uni^eitbar macfeen faun — j^ 
aöonuutg beö 6eti^6rtert ^^ublifum^/ 3lur bie ^cs 
m6o))a#tf(Ze ^etUunfl (onn aüf^ mtAtU^^, burd^ 
Wfe, aBf4o)>atll^ifcZe Bunfl ncc^ nic^t iKÄorOene 
Branfl)eiten, fo lange nod) erträglich Mewöfrdfle 
ba finb, n)ie burd^ SBunber in ^'fiutbl^eit iki^ 
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i»aid>e{n^ el^ite imt dt4tionii(tt(lt mt^ €aiifaU 
<&o Un^€ hH mi&c^ natwt^^mi^f fiepte 4^eib 

ba^ un6l^etfcl^i0e ^^t 9(cr$te aller ®^tik inni$ 

l^bmtcm; ba^ ^e. in ber bml^Iit SKittetttcK^t il^ 

tw fc()te<flicf> gc(ef)rtm Unn>iffml^eit tinii^m<i^^>tetv 

unb bi| il^r (£if«t in 33el^nblung tutttlrlic^et kvan^ 

jl)^itm flatt biefeli^en ju beffetn^ ob^ gat ju? ge«* 

I iDi'tnfc^ten ^^eilung ju i^ringen^ biefelbm t)crbac6 

fiinb unl)dlh(it nidc^t^« SDmn wer unter il^aen 

1 foflte ben 2ßim)arr fo wUt (angeblich grunbge^ 

' iel>rtery grunblofer, l)^|>otl)etifc^er Jel^ren unb neu: 

[ tiirmibriger, rt)era^jeutif<^er ©afeungen unb ^cv^af)^ 

rungöarten mit, in i()rer etgentl^t'unUc^en SBirtung 

. ungetannten ^r^neieii in ftnnlofcn @emifcf)en unb 

\\>Ukn großen &Q!bm au^einanber wirren? — wer 

unter it>nen bat^ 5<^Ifcl^e toom SBat)ren treniten 

unb il)r Sur\)erfal)ren auf eine natiirgemd^e, bauer^ 

l)aft l)ntf reiche J^anbhuig^weife l)inletten? @ie wo^ 

reu banialß et^en fo fe|>r aU biejenigen ^ranfen^ 

welchen fie burc^ il)re alte, ungebejferre SKert^obe 

fc^abeten, unb wie no^ jei^t, unenbHc^ fc^aben, 

l)6rf)lic^ JU kbauenu ?lber feitbcni baß JJic^t ber 

allein naturgemäßen^ in un))erborl&nen, natürltcl^en 

Äranftjeiten Spät unb ©efunbl^eit burct) fpecififcl^e, 

geMr(g bereitete, wenige, mitbe Sltjneien balb unb 

fidler *t>erflenenben JJel>re erf(t)ienen ijl unb burc^ 

ganj €uro))a in wunbern^würbigen Staaten Uiui^ 

M, ftnb biejenigen, wetcl^ biefel&e nid)t (oifMm, 
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fte c t)erfcl^m4l^tm unt t)etrf engten ^ ttid^ mel^ jtt 
bebmicrit; ft« »erbienm, in i^ret fJSetfeifffnljett auf 
il^t atte^^ SJlenfc^enbtäbet i[)mri(:^tenbee ^uiDerfal^- 
ten^ nur QSeradf^tnng ^ 3(bf(^eu^ unb bie un^at^j 
t![^eiif^c @ef(^trf)te mirb if)u 9lamm btanbmarfen I 
ob tbtet Q3erf4>mdl^ung ber getrtffm ^ä(fe^ bie 
fie il^ten bebauem^foü^igtit ^tanf^n litten brin^ 
gen (6nnen; wenn /te il^te fingen unb Clären nid)t 
fret>entti(l^ gegen bte l^(bringenbe SBa^r^t Det^'^' 
fc^foffen l^dtten! jl 
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im SBer(age ber 93aumgartturf(^en JBuc^^anbduig ju 

8eip$ig (^efer^firage dtx. 112), n^elc^c burd) aße Suc^l)<J"bs 

luiiflen um bcigefegtc greife bejegen trcrbcn fonnen: 

UttumflHnd^er/ fei(^tfaß(t(^er Igemeid fAr blc iti 

bell (i^efe^en ber Statur bcgränbetc SBof)rbctt ber bomoo^ 

pat^ifd^en ^ct(arf. 3ut Ueberieugunc) t>on 3tv<^if(^rn tin(^ 

bc^ Dr. Sigcl/ Scibflr}te§ ©♦ *. Jg)obcit b«ft (Sroßfurften 

Sonftaittitt in 9Barfd}au/ in feinem \)ombopat\)\^d)cn ^erfe 

mttgetf^eiUen nudi^ttgen unb einigen eignen Srfabrtingen^ Auf» 

geßeOt von Dr. @« Sa^pari« 8« ^reid 8 @r. 

S)ie bomoopatbifc^c ^eilfunfl unb ibr SSerb^ltnig jum 

Staate« fSen Dr. ®« ^Bilf)« ®xo% prafrifc^em ^{rjte ju i^lii^ 

terbogf, im ^erjogt()umc ©fldbfen^ gr* 8* brod(^« fprei§l8®r» 

Äoted)idmu^'ber J^omiopatbie, ober furjc unb fa6(id;c 

2)arf}e(Iung ber ®runt)fa^e bed I;om6opatl^if(^en J^ci())crfab:: 

rend, für ^erjte unb dlid^taxitz, s)on Dr. @« @« (^\ «lg)art» 

taub/ au§ubcnbem ^irjte ;u Seip}« SU 9(uf{« 8« ^reid 1 6 ®u 

S)urd^ biefeö fffierf, coelcbe^ t7on bem, mit ber $oni6opatt)fc unb 

$(fl6ovatbie genau befannten ä^erfaffer mit oQer Gorgfolt auöcicarbci^ 

tet ift « mirb ein voa^xci SebürfniS befriebigf. d^ madjt in gebrdng« 

ter ^urj^e, un^ auf eine, oucb bem ununterrftb^eten Z^Qilt bcö ^blu 

fumd t>er|idnb(icbe SSDcife mit ber viel angefefnbeten , bcnnocb aber 

[Dielfdltig gef(bä(ten bomcopatbifcben ^eiltnnfi befonnt unb oerbient 

j— nanientU(ib ^on Sapen — gclefen ^u werben, bomit i^nen blc 

'©runbfd^e, bie 93erfabrung«art unb ber SBcrtb ber 4>oni£opatbic U* 

. Yannt unb fte baburd^ in ben Gtanb gefe^^ werben, in Bu.tunft felbfi 

ein ber $a(be angemeffeneö Urtbeil iu fdaen, 

@9f}emattfd^e S)arfteIIung ber reinen %r}nein)ir< 

f ungen^ ^um praftifd^en ®ebrau(^ fi'ir bomiopatbifc^c ^^lerjte^ 

»on Dr. (§♦ ®* €♦ Jg) artraub, au^Äbenbcm ^{rjtc ju Seip« 

jig« gr«8« 6 %änbe in 8 $(btbeilungen« in8«fpreid 2t%i)\u 

$Berbienfl(icbcr für bie bonioopotbifcbe ^eilfunfl unb f6rberl{4)er 

,. fnr bad 6tubtum berfelben fonnte n>ob( tanm ein Unternebnien fepn, 

! a(d tiai ikx angezeigte SBert, »oron ber ^erfaffer fd)on {elf langer 

Seit unermübet arbeitete, ^ie bonioopatbifcbcn reinen ^rj^neiivirfuns 

gen, welcbe tbeilö in i^abnemann'ö reiner ^rüneintiltellebre, t^eild 

im ^r(bit) für bie bom6opatbifcbe -^eilfunfi entbalten ftnb, tbcitd noc^ 

ungebru(ft üerßreut tagen, ftnb in bemfelbcn in 'eine folcbe ^norbnung 

gebratbt, ba§ ber !Oefer bie dbniicben SBirfungen ber t)erf4}iebeneu 

^r^neien mit einem 9(i(fe (eicbt überfeben unb mit einanbcr vcrgiei^ 

^en faiin. Buglei(b bat ber fBerfafTer in einem ^nbange bie cbaraf« 

teriflifcben ^igentbümlicbfeiten ber ^rtneiioitfungen auf eine (i^tooOe 

SEBeife iufamntengefieat. SDiefeö $8utb ifi ein unentbebrlicbeö ^lilf^^ 

mittel für Mt, toe((be bie ipomiopatbie ausüben, ober (i^ aud) nur 

mebr M obenbin mit ibr befannt machen wo0en. 
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Pharma^opöla homoopathica, edita a Dr* F. Hart* 
manno, £• s« t. Dispensatoriuni homöopatfaicnm auctore 
Dr. Ca spar 10» Deuiio edituin, aiictiiui atqiie emencla- 
tain a Dr. F» Hart manu. gr. 8« geh« 12 Gr. 
^omiopat(^if(be ^b^rmacopoe fi'ir $(er^te uitb ^potf)c* 
fen %u(b unter bcm $itel: Dr. Sa^pari'd ffcmbopathi* 
* f(^ed !£)iepi*nfatonum für ^erjte un0 9ipor()ePcr , ivorm ttt^t 
nur bte bt$ jc^r bcfanntcn, fcnDcrn au(b tte in J^ofratl) ^db^ 
nemann^d neueflem SBerfe unb in J^artlaubd un^ ^rtnn. 
. ttr}neiniittcl(cf>re entbaltencn ^rjncUn auf^nommen mar^enl 
finb« .l^erau^^e^eben von Dr. 9« Jg)artmanm 2>rttre 9er« 
met^rte un^ ocr^efferte ttufla^e* ^r« 8« gel^eftet 12 0r« 
itatc4i§tntt§ ber {)om&of^ari)if(^en ^i&terlf für 
SxanU, nx^fc^efic^f (einer/ unfc^äMic^er/ aber bod^ mirffamer 
9nebi}ingaben nad^ ber neuen J^etlmct^obe bebtenen unb feine 
3eb(er ^egen bie S>\iit begeben woOen/ t)Dn Dr. Sa§part« 
Smette t>erbefferre unb )etrgema|ere 9(ufl«/ t>on Dr. % 9ß* 
®ro6. 8. $retd 12 @r« 
!^er boppcUe Bioecf bitfcr 6(brift/ n>efc|»er cined Zf^tiii babin 
deb^/ ben ^ranfen etiva^ in bte ipdnbe lu geben, n>orna(b fie fi<|) 
hl lebem SoQc einer itranfbeit unD bei jeber debc^nblung mir ibrer 
^ebendprbnang »i(bten fditnen, anbern SbeiU barin befiebt, hm 
$Cer|ren fctbji bie debanbiung ber Patienten, befonberö bie ber ents 
fernren iu erleit^tera anb fie be^ immefwdbrenben , dufierfi Idßigen 
^ieberboletid ber bidretifcben ^orfcbriften in ibrem S5erufe |tt über« 
beben, ifl fp demeinnul^ta unb bei ber in ben legten 3abren nnge? 
mein ocr))eafommncren Sebr« »on ber S^ebenöorbnung ber Kranfea fb 
iwediiidgig, ba6 wir ben QSßünfcben M ni^tdrirlicben ))ttblifua]« 
babnr4) entgegen |tt foninien boffcn. 

Iinterfu(i)unden aber bie fpectfifif^en {)ei(frdftc 

ber Xo()fe linb beren Knroenbung in iFranf (feiten / borge:? 

f^eOt «on Dr. Sa^part in Scip;ig« 8« ^reid 6 @r* / 

J^om&opatVifc^er ^audsunb Dteifear^t/ von Dr. 

Sa dpa rt/ ein unentbe()r(id^ed .l^älf§bu4) für ^ebermann, 

' indbefonbere fiU alle J^audodter/ mld^ auf tcm ianhc, 

entfernt von dr^tüc^cr ^ÜUf tvobneti/ um fic^ baburd^ o^nc 

btefelbe in fc^neflen ^ranfi^eit^fdOen felbfl (reifen unb bie haiu 

notbige ^aud»Slpot^efe verfertigen )U finnen« J^eraudgege^ 

ben von Dr; 9« Jg)artmanm ^tvexU vertne^rte unb ver« j 

befTerte Auflage« gr« 8. broc^. ^reid 12 @r» 

97{an tvurbe Unrecbt tbun, n>cnn man btefe ^cbrift mit vielen 

anbern von dbnlicbem Sitel in eine iClaffe roerfen ivoOte. ^ti Ser« 

f affer bat barin nur folcbe .^ranlbeiten ouf genommen, beren ^iii^anti 

lung ber (Ricbtarit obue ©cfabr übcrnebmen fann , bat bie fdr bie 

eittj^elnen S^dQe (cbcr berfelben befonberf paflenben ^eifmittet angegc« 

ben, bie Sfnwenbung berfelben genau gezeigt unb eine fur^e faflicbe 

Einleitung baiugefügt, nacb ivefd^er ein 3eber M bie nötbigen ^x^ntU 

mittel felbü mir febr geringen Unfoßen bereiten fonn. ^er lei(bt 

verfldnbli<bc unb genaue 93ortrag ber Oegenfidnbe ma<^t biefetf S&»(b 
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. 111 dttciti ber ttö^n^ltm frimr fitt, anb wtf^tid^t uni <> 
^ ^Vuftto(m< beffeibcn M Um ni^tizktMtn ^übliU. * 

' Jiatcä^i%mu^ ht^ Serbalten« fftr )un^t i 

wil^renb ibret crflcn Ccfcivangerfcbaft nnb tRiebcrfil ., 
(< wie im ®ed}eitbetre/ um attel oermeiben )u lernen, waft i^s 
( nen unb ibren ^inbern (d^aben f innre; nebft einer ttnivcifung 
l. }ur ftfAcfliiben 91uf)iebung ber Atnber burc^ tlmmen unb on« 
bere O^abrung« 3tt>n erften Sef^enf funger Sbem&nner an 
i(|re8ratte»/ »onDr. ^ütpatu ^rei# 12 9r* 

Ktt<() unter bem $tte(: 
jlafd^enbttd^ ft'ir !ReuDerm&^fte« 

I ^i<f€ tleitie ^<b'tftifl gan^ ba^tt geeignet, einem ^ebirfniffe ab« 
jttb^Ifcn, wetfbe^ftcb geipi^ aOen jungen graue» aufbringt, bie ibrem 
Berufe Genüge letflen woQen. 6ie finben bier nid^t nur tai 9?6tbige 
|tir ^rfennini^ ber <d(bn)angerf(baft unb bie iKegein ^u einem \tocS' 
mdfigen bidtetifdien 93erba(rrn bargefhflt, fonbern aucb einen beuKi: 
(^en Unterrid)t über bie BufdOe/ welcbe fi<b babei ereignen, bie ^Hitret 
ut beren ^efeuigung, |. S5. be«^ Streben« , ber f(nf(bwcaungen ber 
&bern on ben Suß^n u. f. n>. ; ferner über bie ®eife , n>ie 6e fi4^ in 
Jplttfi(bt be» für bie ^inber nad)tb«iligen 93erfeben# i^tt tfeibalfen bas 
^tn*, 9tUht weniger, ifl aud> eine ^DarfleOung ber bem finbli^^en t(l« 
'tftf eignen Jtrantbeiten, bie fidyerfien OIRtilel bagegen; ferner guter 
dtatb über bie (^rndbrung ber neugcbotnen ftinber unb Ut V^ii ber 
^mnien beigefügt. 



lieber Onanie, Seifc^Iaf, mSnn(id)eft unb n^eibti^ef Um« 
oermbgen, t)enerif(t)e ^ranft)cit unb regeimibrige DD^onatdretnts 
gung ; mit Angabe ber ^wccfmdßigflen Wmd unb "Sorfi^rifren, 
n>ie man bie burd) Onanie vctiorcnc ®cfunbbeit ivieber ert^aften 
unb fl&rfen, ben ^cifcblaf obne 9}ad)rf)i*i( für btcfetbc 9ofl^ieben, 
minntic^cd tiniiermogcn un^ mcibttd)e llnfrucbtbarfett befet« 
tigen, bie i»enerifd)c ^ranfbcit gnlnblid) feilen, gegen finfi'efs 
f ung burd^ bicfcfOc ft(b üernoabren , unb ^ic SXegcl ivibrigf eiten 
ber monatlichen SKcinigung entfernen f6nne; ncbft einem Uns 
l^ange Tiber bie 9)atur unb ii^eilung bc« metgcn SiufTe«, unb et« 
ner gebrdngten C^inlcitung Aber bie 9latur unb 93crrtcf>tungcn 
bee gefunben mcnfd)Iitt)en .ftorperd t»« Dr. Sonatban ®raun, 
au^Tibenbem Slr^te unb mebrercr gelebrten S^efcOf^aften 9Rtr< 
gfiebe« ((Sommiffloniatttrtifei) 16 iBogen in gr« 8« ^ret§ 
i %Wu 8 ®r« 

iDie t^&uöli((;e Aranfenmdrterin« Sine »on ber |»arifer ' 
®efeafd)aft be§ fBotf^unterric^tS 18^9 gefr&nte Gd^rift ber.« 
Snabame Sfifabetb (Seinarr. 12 brod)« <PrciM ®r« / 

^jg)anbbu(b ber lUr^netmittellebre in fated)etifd^er 9erin, 
^ur Srleicbterung be« gtubium« biefer $»iddprin, mit m6g!ii$9 ~^ 
9er Sermetbung aM lf^eorienmefen§, nac^ ben beßen SXueU ^ 
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DEDICATION. 

This little book is dedicated to all who desire 
health and happiness for themselves and children, 
and are willing to pay the reasonable price for 
them in a little study and self-denial. 

It is dedicated to all others who are beginning 
to think that it is just as possible to raise 
splendidly strong, courageous, honorable boys 
and girls, as it is to raise splendid horse flesh 
and other high quality live stock, if as much in- 
telligent thought is given to the one as the other. 

It is dedicated to every housewife who would 
like to feed her family intelligently, pleasingly, 
health fuUy, cheaply. 

It is especially dedicated to all who are in the 
prison of physical or mental distress. It opens 
wide the door of escape. 

And last, but by no means least, it is dedicated 
in love to the children, who all have the right to 
be strong. 
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CHAPTER I. 
BLOOD MAKING. 

A normal supply of good rieh blood, normally 
circulated, furnishes the body with material for 
healthy growth and repair. There can be no 
permanent health without it. 

You can't buy good blood to take the place of 
your own blood and have it delivered regularly. 
You must make it your sei f. You have been 
made manager of a blood making factory, pre- 
suming you would qualify for the position, be- 
cause your usefulness, health, happiness and life 
depend on the success you make of blood making. 

There are comparatively few experts in blood 
making, judging from the number of hospitals, 
sanitariums, doctors and nurses ministering to 
those who have failed to make good blood. But 
there is a quiet, world-wide awakening to the 
importance of qualifying to make good blood. 
This is finding expression in the domestic science 
department of the public schools, and here and 
there cropping out in the best literature and 
slowly finding its way into the homes of the 
people. This is all splendid, and great good will 
ultimately come from it. 

This little book is for those who desire to make 
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good blood. It teaches the fundamentals of good 
blood-making. Without these fundamentals you 
are groping in the dark, and will sooner or later 
be picked up by an ambulance and rushed away 
to the hospital to be cut up or doctored up, and 
then turned loose into the darkness again to come 
back, sooner or later, to have the process re- 
peated. 

Nothing but knowledge will light your path- 
way and save you from sickness and untimely 
death. Nor will this unless you use it. 

Blood, good or bad, is made from the food we 
eat, the things we drink, the tobacco we smoke, 
the thoughts we think. 

Rieh, first-class blood can only be made from 
the grains, the vegetables, the fruits, the dairy 
products, eggs, nuts, honey, water, suitable 
thoughts, all scientifically combined and delivered 
to the blood-making f actory in suitable quantity 
and at the proper times. Possibly some meat 
may be added to this list. It, however, is not 
essential, and in the usual quantity eaten is harm- 
ful. 

Let US stop here and ask a f ew questions : 

Do you know as much about feeding your seif 
and family as you would expect a fifteen doUar 
man to know about feeding your horses and cattle 
and other live stock? 

Do you know how many calories of protein, 
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fat and carbo-hydrate foods entered into your 
ration of yesterday? 

Do you know the sources and uses of these 
different classes of foods? 

Do you know in what ratio they must be com- 
bined to make first-class blood? 

Do you know your calory requirement per day, 
how to find it and how to plan a meal or a day's 
ration to meet it ? 

Do you know that the character of your 
thoughts influences your blood ? 

Do you know what the law of Suggestion is 
and how to use it to your advantage without in- 
juring your neig^hbor? 

Can you define love and hate, and do you 
understand their power for good and evil? 

If you owned a blood factory outside of your 
body f rom which you received your daily supply 
of blood, and you depended upon some one to 
manage it for you, he would have to know much 
more than is required to answer intelligently 
these questions if he were competent to fiU the 
Position of manager. 

It is not less important because the factory is 
within the body and the workers unseen, and 
yourself the manager, that you should be equally 
intelligent if you expect*to make good blood and 
have good health. 

Before going farther let us understand a few 
fundamentals. 
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Calory is a term used in estimating or meas- 
uring food values, just as yard is a term used to 
convey to the mind a knowledge of length. 
Technically, a calory is the amount of fuel re- 
quired to raise one kilogram of water from a 
temperature of sixteen degrees, Centigrade, up 
to seventeen degrees. 

Food is fuel. It not alone furnishes the ma- 
terial from which the body is made, but it is the 
source of our heat and energy, just as the fuel 
under the boiler is the source of heat and power 
in the locomotive. 

Protein furnishes the blood with material for 
muscle building. Fat and carbo-hydrate supply 
heat and energy fuel. 

The tables that are to follow show in what 
foods this material may be found. We now 
know definitely how these should be blended and 
how much we should take daily to meet the re- 
quirements of first-class blood. This will become 
piain as we proceed. 

It will help to an understanding of diet and its 
importance if we remember that food and fuel 
are quite the same in many respects. Both must 
be burned to liberate their heat and energy. Fire 
without oxygen will not burn, whether in our 
furnace that heats our house or in our body. 
We may bank the furnace fire at night by clos- 
ing the drafts and shutting out the oxygen, with- 
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out damage to the coal. But when af ter a hearty 
meal at night we bank the human furnace fire 
by shutting out the oxygen by closing doors and 
Windows, and sleep in an unventilated room, we 
delay the burning of the food fuel, and instead 
of remaining unchanged like the coal and ready 
for use the next day, it decays and gives off 
poisons which are absorbed. We get up with 
headache, foul breath, coated tongue, more tired 
than when we retired. In a word, we are self- 
poisoned. Why we must have fresh air is ap- 
parent. 

It used to be ^ thought that we must depend 
upon meat very largely for our protein. While 
it is true that meat is rieh in protein you will 
note as you consult the tables that eggs, cheese, 
beans, peas, lentils, nuts, the grains are all able 
to furnish us with the protein we require. 

The grains and the sweets are the great store- 
houses of the carbo-hydrates as you will see f rom 
a study of the tables, while milk, nuts and the 
olive furnish the fat we need. 

Cotton-seed oil is Coming: into very general use 
as a cooking fat and also in the emulsified form 
to replace fod liver oil. 

The burning of food in the body like the burn- 
ing of wood or coal elsewhere results in ashes. 

Some of the ashes resulting f rom burning pro- 
tein food in the body are known under the names 
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of Urea and uric acid. The quantity of these 
ashes depends upon the quantity of protein food 
consumed. An excessive eater of meat, eggs, 
lean pork, and beans will have an excessive Output 
of ashes, uric acid. 

Uric acid is eliminated through the kidneys, 
and there is a limit to their ability to handle this 
sHibstance. If not eliminated, uric acid in the 
form of sharp, irritating crystals, finds lodg- 
ment in the muscles and about the joints, causing 
pain, local irritation, congestion, inflammation, 
swelling, fever, loss of appetite and prostration; 
in a word, rheumatism. This, however, is but 
one of the evils of an excessive intake of protein. 
Bright's disease is another familiär example. 

The fats and carbo-hydrates furnish as ashes 
carbonic acid gas and water. These are removed 
f rom the body with less danger to the organs of 
elimination, while an excess of these foods is 
stored about the body in the form of fat which 
later may be drawn upon as fuel for heat and 
energy in an emergency. An excessive amount 
of unnecessary fat finally becomes dangerous 
and should be guarded against. 

From this brief general talk it is piain that we 
should know a great deal about food and how 
to use it intelligently if we are to make in our 
blood f actory first-class blood, and out of it build 
a first-class body and maintain it in health. 



CHAPTER IL 

FOOD VALUES. 

The tables of f ood values that are to f oUow are 
arranged from data found in Government Bul- 
letin No. 28, and may be regarded as authority 
of the latest and most reliable character. Let us 
now examine them and learn their practical value 
and use. 

The numbers in the first three columns of the 
tables represent calories. In next to the last 
column you will note the number of ounces of 
each article of diet required to furnish 100 ca- 
lories of food value. The last column states this 
amount familiarly as we are accustomed to see 
the portion served. While this last is only ap- 
proximately correct, it offers a fair guide. How- 
ever, a weighing scale is important to have to 
weigh the different portions until the eye be- 
comes familiär with the amount as shown by the 
Scale readings. A good reliable letter scale will 
answer nicely. 

From this data balanced meals of known calory 
value can be constructed. They may be varied 
times without number, with or without meat, and 
maintain the physiological balance of one part 
protein, three and a half parts fat, five and a half 
parts carbo-hydrate (1, 3j4, 5j4), 
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Such meals will be appetizing, handled joy- 
ously by the unseen workers in the blood f actory 
without Protest in their language of pain, or 
other evidence of their discomfort or abuse. 

Splendid health and joy will he the rule. 

You do not find in the tables coflfee, tea, co- 
caine, alcohol, morphine or tobacco. Neither 
will you find them in Government Bulletin No. 
28, classified as foods. 

They are all drugs, habit forming drugs, with- 
out food value. No one should be deluded into 
thinking he is taking food when he is taking 
drugs, medicine that he does not need, but which, 
on the contrary, is an embarrassment to first- 
class blood making. 

A cup of good coflfee contains from three to 
five grains of caflfeine ; a good cup of tea about the 
same amount of theine, and in addition tannic 
acid, a constipating astringent. Because these 
drugs are so commonly used makes them none the 
less poisonous. They furnish a vast amount of 
business to the doctors, nurses, grocers and 
whoUy unnecessary misery to their users. They 
are not in the plans and specifications of the Su- 
preme Architect for making blood. 

It cannot be too stron^ly emphasized that how- 
ever carefully we may balance our meals, how- 
ever accurately we may estimate and consume 
our calory requirements of food, however pains- 
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taking^ly we may Fletcherize, we can destroy it 
all with worry, fear, anger or kindred mental 
States, or by unwise sug:gestions. Disease will 
then foUow as the night the day. It is inevitable. 
The Supreme Architect has so decreed. 
Now to the tables. 



FOOD SUBSTANCES. 

Carbo- No. of Ozs. 





Protein 


Fat 


hydrate 


Containing Average Portion 




C«brie« 


Caloriea 


Caloriea 


lOOCalories 


CEREALS. 












Arrowroot . . . 






100 


9 


3 level tsp. 


Barley, pearl. 












raw 


9 


3 


88 


I. 




Biscuits, hot.. 


12 


8 


8o 


•1.2 




Bread, whole 












wheat 


i6 


3 


8o 


1.4 


ordinary slice. 


Bread, Gra- 












ham 


14 


6 


8o 


1.3 


ordinary slice. 


Bread, white. . 


14 


5 


8i 


1.3 


ordinary slice. 


Comstarch 












raw 






100 


I. 


3 scant tbsp. 


Cornmeal raw. 


10 


5 


85 


I. 


i/8 cup. 


Corn bread... 


12 


i6 


71 


1.3 , 




Crackers, soda. 


9 


20 


71 


.8 


about 254 Square. 


Crackers, 












oyster 


12 


II 


11 


.8 




Crackers, 












Graham . . . 


II 


10 


79 


.8 




Grape Nuts . . 


13 


2 


8o 


9 


3 heaping tsp. 


Hominy 












cooked 


II 


2 


87 


4.2 


large serving. 


Macaroni 


IS 


I 


84 


I. 




Oatmeal, 












boiled 


i8 


7 


75 


5.6 


large serving. 


Oats, rolled.. 


17 


i6 


67 


.86 


1/3 ctip. 


Post Toasties. 


10 


I 


85 


.85 


ordinary serving. 


Rice, raw 


9 


i 


90 


I. 




2 
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Carixv No. of Oxu 



I 


'rotein 


Fat 


hydrete 


Containing Average Portion 


{ 


^«loriea 


Cabries 


Caloriet 


lOOCaloriea 


Rice flakes, 












toasted .... 


9 


I 


s» 


I. 


ordinary serving. 


Rice, bofled. . . 


9 


I 


90 


3.1 


ordinary serving. 


Shredded wheat 












biscuits 


13 


4 


83 


.94 


one biscuit. 


Triscuits 


13 


4 


83 


94 


two biscuits. 


Tapioca, raw.. 


I 


I 


98 


I. 




Wheat, cracked, 












raw 


13 


4 


83 


95 




Wheat flour, 












pat. roll, proc 


13 


2 


85 


I. 


3 level tbsp. 


Wheat, farina. 


12 


4 


84 


.95 




Wheat grits . . 


12 


4 


84 


.95 




Wheat germs. 


12 


5 


83 


.94 




Wheat flakes, 










1 > 


toasted .... 


15 


4 


8o 


94 


level saucer. 


FRUIT. 






• 






Apples, raw as 












purchased . . . 


3 


5 


92 


7.2 


two ordinary. 


Apricots, 












cooked .... 


5 




95 


47 


ordinary serving 


Blackberries, 












raw 


10 


23 


67 


5.9 


two servings. 


Bananas, raw. 


6 


6 


88 


3.6 


I large. 


Qierries, raw. 


5 


10 


85 


4.6 


large serving. 


Cherries, 












canned .... 


5 


I 


94 


4. 


large serving. 


Dates 


3 


7 


90 


I* 


4 large. 


Figs, dried... 


5 


I 


94 


i.i 


I large. 


Grape fruit . . 


7 


4 


89 


7-6 


half large. 


Grapes, raw.. 


6 


II 


83 


47 


' average btmch. 


Grape juice... 






100 


4.2 


' small glass. 


Lemons 


10 


i6 


74 


8. 


about two. 


Oranges 


6 


4 


90 


6,7 


very large one. 


Olive oil .... 




100 




4 


3 tsp. 


Olives, ripe... 


3 


90 


7 


1.3 




Peaches, raw . 


7 




93 


8.4 


3 ordinary. 
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Peaches, 

sauce 6 2 

Pineapple raw. 4 6 
Pineapple 

Juice 

Pear sauce... i 4 

Pears, raw... 4 6 

Rums, raw... 5 

Prune sauce. . 3 

Prunes, dried. 3 

Raisins 3 9 

Raspberries, 

black II 12 

Raspberries, 

red 9 

Strawberries, 

raw 12 16 

Strawbcrry 

sauce 3 

Tomatoes, raw 21 7 

WhoTtlebcrrics. 4 37 

NÜTS. 

Almonds .... 13 76 

Brazil nuts... 10 86 
Cocoanut, 

prepared ... 4 77 
Filberts 

(hazelnuts) 9 84 

Hickory nuts . 9 85 

Malted nuts ..18 48 

Pccans 5 86.4 

Peanuts 19 65 

Peanut butter. 19 69 

Pine nuts.... 4 82 

Walnuts 10 82 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagtts, 

raw S3 7 



Carb». Mo.of^On. 

nrdntc C cB t a w uM Avance PsitioB 

Caloriea 100 "■ " 



92 
90 



100 

95 
90 

95 
97 
97 
88 

77 

91 
72 

96 
72 

58 

II 

4 

19 

7 
6 

34 
8 

15 
II 

14 
8 



7.3 2 servings. 
8. '2 servings. 



4.6 

4.5 
S.I 
4.3 
3.7 
1.3 
I. 



small glass. 
I serving. 
I large. 

small serving. 

30 seeded. 



5.1 large serving. 

6.2 large serving. 
8.8 two servings. 



3.5 one serving. 

15. 4 servings. 

4.1 I serving. 

I. about six. 

I. 3 ordinary. 

.5 

.5 

478 about ten. 

.71 

465 about eight. 

.6^ cent's worth. 

.56 I rounding tsp. 

.5 

.5 about six. 



60 



15. 
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Protein 
Caloriea 


Fat 
aioriea 


Carho. 

hydrate 

Caloriea 


No. of Ozs. 

Containing Average Poition 

lOOCaloriaa 


Beans, string, 












f rcsh 


22 


7 


71 


8.2 


2 large servings 


Beets, f resh . . 


15 


2 


83 


7.4 




Carrots 


II 


9 


80 


8. 




Cauliflower, 












fresh 


27 


17 


56 


II.4 




Celery, raw... 


24 


4 


72 


18.8 


12 average stalks 


Com, fresh, 












green 


13 


10 


77 


3.4 


medium helping. 


Dandelion 












greens, fresh 


16 


13 


17 


5.6 




Lettuce 


25 


14 


61 


17.7 


18 servings. 


Peas, dried... 


29 


3 


68 


I. 


1/8 cup. 


Peas, fresh, 












green 


30 


5 


65 


3.4 


medium serving. 


Parsnips, 












fresh 


10 


7 


83 


6.6 


two servings. 


Fotatoes, raw. 


10 


2 


87 


4.1 


one serving. 


Potatoes, 












sweet 


30 


27 


43 


2.8 


small serving. 


Spinach, fresh. 


35 


12 


53 


15. 




Squash, 












canned .... 


8 


9 


83 


e.7 




Tumips, raw. 


15 


5 


80 


8.6 


3 helpings. 


Cabbage, raw. 


24 


10 


, es 


II. 


3 servings. 


(FLESH FOODS 


>. 








- 


Beef, dried, 












lean 


71 


29 




2. 




Beef, round 












Steak, 












cooked . . 


62 


ZI 




1.9 


small serving. 


Beef, porter- 












house, 












broiled ... 


34 


es 




1.2 


small serving. 


Beef, sirloin. 












cooked .... 


51 


49 




1.8 


small serving. 


Beef, roast, 












cooked 


34 


es 




1.2 


small serving. 
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Prot dp 
GJorie« 

Beef, tongue. . 48 

Bacon 7 

Bologna 

sausage .... 29 
Chicken, 

fricasseed . 40 

Codfish, dried. 97 

Goose 17 

Lard i 

Liver, calves. . 62 

Liver, pork. . 65 
Lamb chops, 

broiled 24 

Lamb, leg, 

roast 41 

Mackerei 54 

Pork tender- 

loin 53 

Pork chops.. 19 
Pork, ham, 

salted 16 

Pork, ham, 

boiled 29 

Pork, fat, 

salted I 

Salmon 44 

Turkey 40 

Trout, brook...8i 

Veal cutlet... 54 

White fish ... 61 

Oysters 48 

ANIMAL PRODUCTS. 

Butter 5 

Buttermilk ... 34 
Cream 

(i8.S%) .. 5 

Cheese, cottage 76 



Carfao- No. of Ois. 

Fat hydrate Contuning Average Portion 

Caloriea Caloiiea lOOCaloiiet 

93 



71 

60 

3 
83 

99 
38 

35 
76 



59 




46 




47 




81 




84 




71 




99 




56 




60 




19 




46 




39 




24 


27 


99 




12 


54 


86 


9 


8 


16 



2.2 small serving. 
.5 small amount. 

1.3 small serving. 

1.9 ordinary serving. 

.4 small amount. 

.8 very small help- 
' ing. 

.38 one inch cube. 

2.8 ordinary serving. 

2.6 ordinary serving. 

I. I ordinary chop. 

1.7 ordinary serving. 

2.4 ordinary serving. 

1.8 ordinary serving. 
I. small chop. 

.8 ' small serving. 

1.2 small serving. 

4 small serving. 

1.7 ordinary serving. 

1.2 small serving. 

3.4 large serving. 

2.2 medium serving. 

2.3 medium serving. 
7. one doz. raw. 

.443 an inch cube. 

9.7 about 154 glasses. 

17 /4 glass. 

3.16 4 cubic inchea^ 
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FOOD VAI^USS. 

•• 






Protein 
Caloiie« 


Fat 
Cdoriet 


Garbo. 

hydiate 

Caloriet 


No.orOu. 

Containinf ATerage Portion 

lOOaiories 


Cheese, Ameri- 












can pale 


26 


74 




77 


i^ inch cube. 


Cheese, füll 












Cream 


25 


7Z 


2 


.8 


i^ inch cuhe 


Cheese, skim 












milk 


45 


52 


3 


1.2 


2 inch cube. 


Egg, whole. 












hen's 


36 


64 




2.2 


very large. 


Egg, white, 












hen's 


96 


4 




64 




Egg, yolk. 












hen's 


17 


83 




.9 




Milk, whole. . 


19 


52 


29 


5. 


about H glass. 


Milk, Con- 












densed, sweet 


II 


23 


66 


I* 




Milk, Con- 


• 










densed, un- 












sweetened 












("Evaporated 












Cream") 


22 


49 


29 


2. 




Milk, skimmed. 


Z7 


8 


55 


9.4 


about 1% glasses. 


Oleomargarine 


I 


99 




.45 


about an inch 
cube. 


Whcy 


15 


10 


75 


12.8 


about i^ glasses. 


BEVERAGES. 












Cereal coflFee 












with sugar i 












tsp., Cream 












I oz 


4 


50 


46 


7.5 


one cup. 


Chocolate as 












pnrchased .. 


8 

1 


72 


20 


.56 


beverage to be 
made. 


Cocoa as 












pnrchased .. 


17 


52 


30 


.69 


beverage to be 
made. 


Coffee and tea. 


00 


00 


00 

/ 




are drugs witli- 
out food value. 
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Carbo. Nb. of On. 





Protein 


Fat 


hydrate 


Containini Krtngt Portion 




Calories 


Caloriea 


Cakriea 


lOOaionet 


PIES. 


• 










Apple pic .... 


5 


32 


63 


1.25 


very small piece. 


Custard pie... 


9 


S2 


59 


2. 


small piece. 


Cream pie. . . . 


5 


32 


63 


I. 


very small piece. 


Lemon pie 


6 


35 


59 


1.34 


very small piece. 


Mince pie 


8 


39 


53 


1.2 


very small piece. 


Squash pie.... 


IG 


42 


48 


2. 


small piece. 


PUDDINGS. 












Rice custard 






• 






pudding 


9 


23 


68 


2. 


small serving. 


Tapioca 












pudding 


8 


i8 


74 


2.2 


small serving. 


Tapioca with 










1 


apples 


I 


I 


98 


3. 


ordinary serving. 


CAKES^ ETC. 












Chocolate 












layer cake. . 


7 


21 


72 


I. 


very small piece. 


Coffee cake. . . 


8 


19 


73 


I. 


very small piece. 


Cup cake 


6 


22 


72 


.9 


very small piece. 


Gingerbread . 


6 


23 


71 


I. 


very small piece. 


Sponge cake . 


7 


25 


68 


.9 


very small piece. 


Molasses 












Cookies .... 


7 


19 


74 


.8 


one ordinary. 


Sugar Cookies. 


7 


22 


71 


.8 


one ordinary. 


Ginger snaps. 


6 


19 


75 


.8 


about four. 


Lady fingers.. 


IG 


12 


78 


.8 


about two. 


Macaroons . . . 


6 


33 


61 


.8 


about four. 


Vanilla wafers. 


6 


29 


6S 


.8 


about four. 


Doughnuts ... 


6 


45 


49 


.8 


y^ ordinary one. 


SUGARS. 










( 


Brown cane 












sugar 






lOG 


.9 




Granulated 






100 


.9 


three tsp. 


Maple sugar. . 






100 


I. 




Maple syrup.. 






100 


T.2 


four tsp. 


Honey 


^ 




99 


I. 


four tsp. 



CHAPTER III. 

BALANCED MEALS ILLUSTRATING THE PRAC 
TICAL APPLICATION OF THE PRECEDING 

TABLES. 

The sample rations that foUow are offered to 
show how practical the tables are. 

The articles of diet that are included in these 
bills of fare are the ordinary things found in all 
households. They are simply combined in such 
a way and in such quantities as dietetic science 
teaches us to be correct. First-class blood can 
be made f rom not alone these particular bills of 
fare, but others of your own construction worked 
out in like manner. 



BALANCED RATIONS FOR TWENTY-FOUR HOURS. 
RATION No. 1 (with mcat) . 

Protein Fat CarboJiydrate Amount Avenge 

Caloriei. Calorie*. Calorie«. inOz. Portion. 

Apples 3 5 92 7.2 i or 2. 

Oatmeal, 

boiled 18 7 75 5.6 generous serving. 

Milk 19 52 29 5. J4 glass, generous. 

Sugar . . 33 .3 I tsp. 

Toast 14 5 81 1-3 I slice. 

Butter 3 297 •• 1-3 3 servings. 

Doughnut 12 90 98 1.6 I ordinary. 

Mashed potato 

(seerecipes). 13 52 90 4.3 i serving. 

Lamb chop . . 24 76 . . i. i ordinary. 
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Protein . Fat^ Carbo-hydnte Amount 
OJories. Calories, Calorie*. inOz. 



Peas, fresh, 

green 

Cream pie.. 

Bread 

Pnine sauce 
Gingerbread 



30 

10 

42 

3 

12 



5 

64 

15 

• • 

46 



65 

126 

243 

97 

142 



34 
2. 

3.9 

3.7 

2. 



Average 
Portion. 



I servmg. 
I piece. 
3 slices. 
I serving. 
I piece. 



Total Na Calories 203 714 1171 
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RATION No. 

Orange 6 

Grape nuts 13 

Cream for cereal 

and berries.. 5 

Toast 14 

Butter 3 

Mashed 

potatoes 13 

Cheese souffle 

(see recipes) 46 

Green com 13 

Rice pudding 

(custard) . . 18 

Bread 42 

Black rasp- 

berries 11 

Sugar 

Coffee cake... 16 



4 
2 

86 

5 
297 

52 

139 
10 

46 
15 

12 



2 (without roeat). 

90 6.7 I large. 

3 heaping tsp. 



80 

9 

81 



38 



90 

47 
77 

146 
243 

77 

33 

146 



.8 

1.7 
1.3 
1.3 

4.3 



about ^ glass. 
I slice. 
3 servings. 

I serving. 



4.7 generous servmg. 
3.4 I serving. 

4. I serving. 

3.9 3 slices. 

5.1 generous serving. 
.3 I tsp. 
2. I piece. 



Total No. Calories 200 



706 1118 
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RATION No. 3 (without meat). 

Banana 6 6 88 3.6 

Post toasties. 10 i 85 5 



Milk .... 
Cre^n 

(i8.S%) 
Toast . . . 



10 

2 
14 



26 

43 

5 



15 

5 
81 



2.5 

.85 
1.3 



I large. 
I ordinary serv- 
ing. 

about 1/3 glass. 

about 1/8 glass. 
I slice. 
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Proteio Fat CarboJiydrate Amount Avenge 

Cäloriei. Calorie«, Caloriei. inOz« Portion. 

Mashed 

potato 13 52 90 4-3 I scrving. 

Eggs a la Cal- 

cutta (see 

recipes) .... 78 162 138 6.8 2 servings. 

Lettuce i i 4 i scrving. 

Lemon or vine- 

gar o o o enough for let- 
tuce. 

Sugar 33 3 i tsp. 

Apple pie 10 64 126 2.5 i piece. 

Bread 42 15 243 3.9 3 slices. 

Butter 3 297 1.3 3 one inch cubes. 

Pear sauce... i 2 41 2.2 i serving. 

Cup cake 12 44 144 1.8 i ordinary. 

Total No. Caloriet 202 718 1098 2018 

Exact balance would be 201.8, 705, 1109, which 
is very dose to what we have. 

These balanced rations are offered simply as 
suggestions. 

They may readily be increased or decreased 
to suit the calory requirement. 

They may be divided into two or three meals, 
having the heavier meal at such time as best 
suits the work and habits. 

By referring to the tables, with these rations 
bef ore you, substitutions may be made with little 
trouble and still maintain the balance of 2, 7, 1 1 , 
or 1, 3J4, 5y2. 

You will note how easy the protein is main- 
tained without meat. With a little thoughtful 
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planning this may be done indefinitely with un- 
limited variety. You will find it a great advant- 

age to the purse and not less so to the health. 

RATION No. 4 (without meat). 

P. F. C. 

I orange 6 4 90 

Cream of wheat 12 4 84 

I tsp. sugar 35 

1/8 glass Cream 2 43 5 

I tgg 36 64 

I slice toast 14 5 81 

I butter, .4 oz i 99 

Pea puree 39 103 107 

Crackers 24 22 154 

Celery (2 stks.) 4 i 12 

Mashed potatoes 13 52 90 

I slice bread 14 5 81 

I butter I 99 

Rice pudding 13 6 223 

Breaded tomatoes 14 67 77 

I slice bread 14 5 81 

Pear sauce i 4 85 

Cake 7 21 74 

Butter I 99 

216 704 1279 Total, 2199 
Exact balance 220 770 1210 

The protein in this ration is almost an exact 
balance, while the f at is a trifle low and the carbo- 
hydrate a little high. 

A couple of teaspoonfuls of olive oil would 
bring up the f at and a little less bread lower the 
carbo-hydrate. However, it is sufficiently near 
the balance as it is to answer every purpose. 
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RATION No. 5 (without meat). 

P. F. C 

I orange 6 4 90 

Boiled rice 9 i 90 

Sugar (i tsp.) 35 

Cream (1/8 glass) 2 43 6 

I egg 2^ 64 

I slice toast 14 5 81 

Butter (.40z.) I 99 

Macaroni and cheese 34 97 86 

I baked potato 10 2 87 

Cream for potato (1/8 glass). 2 43 6 

Celery (2 stks.) 4 i 12 

I slice bread 14 5 81 

Butter I 99 

Boiled custard with cocoanut. 41 113 130 

Rice with tomato sauce 21 54 146 

I slice bread 14 5 81 

Butter I 99 

Strawberry sauce 3 96 



213 734 1026 Total, 1973 
Exact balance 197 690 1084 

This is sufficientiy near the balanced ration for 
all practical purposes and offers a ration that 
will furnish energy, heat and repair material for 
muscle waste f rom all ordinary labor for one who 
requires about this calory ration. 

Using these rations as guides, an endless 
variety may be had by Consulting the tables and 
recipes, dropping out something in these and put- 
ting in its place something eise of about its equiv- 
alent value. Or from the tables working in- 
dependently you can make your own rations. 



CHAPTER IV. 

SIMPLE RECIPES AND THEIR FOOD VALUES. 

The foUowing recipes are made up f rom the 
tables and are prepared for a family of two 
people. They are used in making up the above 
rations, as will be seen in Consulting them. Like 
the bills of fare, these are but guides or hints to 
the wide use the diet tables will serve. 

Let the tables guide you and it will be a pleas- 
ing and profitable pastime to make up your own 
favorite dishes, keeping out things not found in 
the tables. 

Most appetizing and healthful things can be 
made by a little diligent thinking and planning 
f rom very simple things ; and, I may add, within 
the ränge of the modest purse. 

Try it and watch your grocery and meat bills, 
to say nothing of the doctor's bills, grow smaller. 

Health, happiness and the bank account will 
all loom up big. 

MASHED POTATOES (FOR TWO). 

Protein Fata Carbo-hydnite 

2 medium large potatoes, boiled 

(7.2 oz.) 22 4 174 

Butter (.40z.) 99 

I oz. skimmed milk 4 i 6 

Total calories 26 104 180—310 
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POTATO SOUP (vor TWO). 

Protein Fata CarboJiydrate 

Mashed potatoes (4 oz.) 13 52 90 

tyi cups skimmed milk (14.1 oz.) 55 12 82 

Butter (.8 oz.) : i 198 

I level tablespoonful flour (1/3 oz.).. 4 i 28 
Salt 

Total calories 73 263 200 — 536 

Make a cream sauce of the milk, flour and butter; season to 
taste; blend in the mashed potatoes and let come to a boil. Stir 
constantly. (If a small onion is boiled with the potato and the 
potato water added to the soup, the fiavor is delicious.) 



SCRAMBLED EGGS (fOR TWO). 

Proteb Fats Carlio-hydnte 

3 large eggs 108 192 

^ cup skimmed milk (4.7 oz.) 18 4 27 

Butter (.4 oz.) 99 

Salt. 

Total calories 126 295 27—448 

GOLDEN ROD EGGS (fOR TWO). 

Protein Fat* GarboJiydrate 

4 slices of toast 56 20 324 

^ cup skimmed milk (7 oz.) 28 6 41 

2 large eggs 72 128 

Butter (.8 oz.) i 198 

Flour (2 level tablespoons) 8 2 56 

Salt (1/8 teaspoon). 

Total calories 165 354 421—940 

Boil eggs 7 minutes, shell, and separate yolks and whites. 

Make cream sauce of milk, butter and ilour; season; add egg 
whites cut into small pieces. Dip toasts into boiling salted water, 
place on platter, pour over them the cream sauce, and rub the 
yolks of eggs through a sieve over all. 
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MACARONI AND CHEESE (iFOR TWO). 

Protein Fatt Carbo-hydrate 

Cheese (.8 oz.) 25 73 2 

6 sticks macaroni (i oz.) 15 i 84 

J4 cup skimmed milk (4.7 oz.) 18 4 27 

2 soda Crackers, crumbed (2/3 oz.).. 9 17 59 

Butter (4 oz.) 99 

Total calories (fj 194 172 — ^433 

Boil macaroni in salted water (1/8 teaspoon salt) for 30 
minutes. Heat milk, add cracker crumbs, butter and cheese, sea- 
son to taste, let cook tili cheese is melted. Stir macaroni with 
sauce, let stand tili cold; heat in double boiler when ready to 
serve, or bake in oven tili brown. 

BREADED TOMATOES (fOR TWO). 

Protein Fat« CarboJiydrate 

Tomatoes, canned (10 oz.) 14 5 48 

Soda, large pinch. 

354 soda Crackers, crumbed (1.2 oz.).. 14 30 106 

Butter (4 oz.) 99 



Total calories 28 

Season to taste. 

A small onion adds delicious flavor. 



134 154—316 



BAKED CUSTARD (FOR TWO). 

Protein Fats CarboJiydrate 

2 large eggs 72 128 

I cup skimmed milk (9.4 oz.) zi 8 55 

Sugar (2 heaping sugar spoons) 133 

Pinch of salt. 
Grated nutmeg. 

Total calories 109 136 188—433 

Beat eggs slightly in baking dish; add milk, salt, sugar and 
nutmeg; stir thoroughly. Set dish in pan of boiling water in 
moderate oven and bake 15 minutes, keeping it covered with 
paper. 
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SPUT PEA PÜREE (fOR TWO). 

Protein Fat« Carbo-hydrate 

1/3 cup split peas (2 2/3 oz.) TJ 8 181 

25^ cups water. 
Salt 

Butter (.8 oz.) i 198 

I scant tablespoon cornstarch (1/3 oz.). 33 

^^^mm^^m m&mm^mmm^ ^^^mmmmmm 

Total calories 78 206 214 — ^498 

Let peas stand about 12 hours in the cold water; then add salt 
and boil tili soft (at least i hour), replacing water that evapo- 
rates. Add butter, also the cornstarch dissolved in a little cold 
water. Let come to boil and serve. 

ROLLED OATS PUDDING (fOR TWO). 

Protein Fat* CarboJiydrate 

2/3 cup raw rolled oats 34 32 134 

V/i cups water, salted. 

30 raisins (i oz.) 3 9 88 

Sugar (2 heaping sugar spoons) 133 

Total calories zi 4i 355—433 

Cook all together thoroughly in double boiler or fireles^ 
cooker (at least two hours). 

BOILED CUSTARD (fOR TWO). 

Protein Fat» Carbo-hydrate 

I cup skimmed milk (9.4 oz.) 37 8 55 

I tablespoon cornstarch (.3 oz.) 33 

I large t^gz 36 64 

Sugar, 2 heaping sugar spoons 133 

Nutmeg, grated. 

Pinch of salt. 

Cocoanut (i oz.) 8 154 38 

Total calories 81 226 259—566 

Heat milk; beat t,%% slightly, add sugar, salt, milk, nutmeg 
and the cornstarch dissolved in a little cold water; stir all into 
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milk and let cook tili thick, stirring constantly. Add cocoanut 
only if desired. 

CREAM SAUCE (fOR TWO). 

Protein Fat* C«rbo-hydnte 

Yt, cup skimmed milk (4.7 oz.) 18 4 27 

Butter (.4 oz.) 99 

Flour, I level tablespoon (1/3 oz.)-.. 4 i 28 
Salt, I pinch. 

Total calories 22 104 55 — 181 

Heat milk; pour a little onto the blended flour and butter and 
stir tili smooth, pour back into rest of milk, seas(5n and cook tili 
thick enough, stirring constantly. 

MACARONI AND TOMATO SAUCE (POR TWO). 

Protein Fat« Carbo-Jiydrate 

6 sticks macaroni , 15 i 84 

Tomatoes, canned (50z.) 7 3 24 

Pinch of soda, large. 

54 cup skimmed milk (2.35 oz.) 9 2 14 

Butter (.4 oz.) 99 

Flour, I level tablespoon (.3 oz.) 4 i 28 

I soda Cracker, crumbed 4 8 29 

Total calories 39 114 179 — ^332 

Boil macaroni 30 minufes. Heat tomatoes with söda. Make 
Cream sauce of milk, flour and butter; add cracker crumbs and 
heated tomatoes; season and add macaroni. Let boil up and 
serve. 

CANNED CORN (fOR TWO). 

Protein Fat« Carbo-hydrate 

1/3 can of com (70z.) 25 20 154 

% cup skimmed milk (2.35 oz.) 9 2 14 

Butter (.4 oz.) 99 

Pinch of Salt. 

Total calories 34 121 168—323 

Mix all ingredients and heat to boiling point Serve imme- 
diately. 

3 
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SALMON SOUFFLE (fOR TWO). 

Protein Fat« Carbo-hydrate 

Salmon (3.40z.) 88 112 

% cup skimmed milk (4.7 oz.) 18 4 27 

I large t^z 36 64 

254 soda Crackers, crumbed (.8 oz.)... 9 20 71 

Butter (.4 oz.) 99 

Pinch of Salt 

Total calories 151 299 98—548 

Heat milk; add shredded salmon, cracker crumbs, butter and 
Salt, and let come to a boil. Remove from stove, add beaten yolk 
of tgg, then fold in the white beaten very light. Turn into but- 
tered baking dish and bake in moderate oven 15 minutes. 

CRACKED WHEAT PUDDING (FOR TWO). 

Protein Fat« CarboJiydnite 

% cup cracked wheat 26 8 166 

I cup boiling salted water. 

30 seeded raisins (i oz.) 3 9 88 

Sugar, 2 heaping sugar spoons 133 

Total calories 29 17 387—433 

Mix all ingredients and cook 12 hours in flreless cooker, re- 
heating once during this time if necessary. Can't cook too long. 







CREAM SALMON ON TOAST ((FOR TWO). 

Protein Fat« Carbo-hydrate 

3 slices toast 42 15 243 

Salmon (34 oz.) 88 112 

^ cup skimmed milk (7 oz.) 28 6 41 

Butter (.8 oz.) i 198 

Flour, I level tablespoon 4 i 28 

Total calories 163 332 312—807 

Make cream sauce of milk, flour and butter, add shredded 
salmon and pinch of salt. Cook tili thick, stirring constantly. 
Dip toasts in boiling salted water, place on platter and pour 
sauce over them. 
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RICE WITH TOMATO SAUCE (fOR TWO). 

Protein Fat« Carbo-hydrate' 

5i cup Taw rice 22 2 225 

Tomatoes, canned (5 oz.) 7 3 24 

J4 cup skimmed milk (2.35 oz.) 9 2 14 

Butter (.4 oz.) 99 

Flour, I level tablespoon 4 i 28 

Total calories 42 107 291—440 

Boil rice 30 minutes in salted water. Heat tomatoes with large 

pinch of soda. Make cream sauce of milk, flour and butter, 

season, add tomatoes pressed through sieve. Pour whole over 
rice, after boiling up, and serve. 
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CHEESE SOUFFLE (fOR TWO). 

Protein Fata Carbo-hydrate 

54 OZ. cheese 31 91 

}4 cup skimmed milk (4.7 oz.) ...... . 18 4 27 

1 large egg 36 64 

2j4 soda Crackers, crumbed (.8 oz.)... 9 20 71- 

Butter (.4 oz.) 99 

Pinch of salL 

Total calories 94 278 ' 98—470 

Make same as salmon souflle, substituting cheese for salmon, 
and letting the sauce cook tili cheese is melted before removing 
from stove. 

EGGS A LA CALCUTTA (fOR TWO). 

Protein Fats CarboJiydrate 

% cup raw rice 22 2 225 

2 large eggs 72 128 

H cup skimmed milk (4.7 oz.) 18 4 27 

Butter (.4 oz.) 99 

Flour, I level tablespoon 4 i 28 

Cheese ( i oz.) 31 91 

Salt. 

Total calories 147 325 280—752 
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Boiil fke J9 mifnitrf in sihcd watcr. MakB cream sanoc of 
n£kf batter and ßoar, add dbccac and i /'S tEaspooo sak, and 
Cook tzH diecse is mrttrd, atirtini^ coostandj. Boil cggs hard, 
sfaeHy cnt iato anall piects nx cguter of hoc pSatier; place boOcd 
fke aiocmd cdge of platter, sunmiu dag csss^ and ponr tfae 
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Fat» 

tomatocs (7 oz.) 10 2 34 

Large pincli of soda. 

I^ cnps skjfnmrd milk 55 12 82 

Botter (^ oz.) i i^ 

FUmr, 3 lercl taUespoons 13 2 85 

1/8 tea^Nxmfol salt 

Total cakmcs 79 215 201—495 

Heat tomatoeSy adding large pindi of soda. Make a cream 
satsce of milk, flonr and batter; add salt and heated tomatoes 
and let come to boiling point and serve. 

MUFPINS (FOUK LASGE ONES). 



■ FaU CufcoJ^dnte 

1 large egg 36 64 

2 heaping tablespoons sogar 77 

Pinch of salt 

yi cup sldmmed milk 18 4 27 

I cup sifted flonr (5 oz.) 65 10 425 

I teaspoon baldng powder. 

Btttter, melted (4 oz.) 99 

Total calories 119 177 529—825 

Sift flour four times. Beat the egg vcry light, add sugar, salt 
and milk, and stir well ; add the flour and baking powder mixed, 
and lastly the melted butter. Stir thoroughly with beating 
motion. Pour into buttered muffin rings and bake abont 15 
minotes in moderate oven. 
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CHAPTER V. 

HOW TO ESTIMATE INDIVIDUAL CALORY 

REQUIREMENTS 

TABLE OF HEIGHTS AND WEIGHTS AT VARYING AGES. 
Adopted by The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance G>mpany. 

Light face figures are 20 per cent. under and 
over average. 



!«• 


15^4 


25J9 


30^ 


35-39 


40^ 


45-49 


50.54 


55^ 




Ft. In. 


96 


100 


102 


105 


106 


107 


107 


107 




5 


UO 


125 


128 


131 


133 


134 


134 


134 


Average weight 




144 


150 


154 


157 


160 


161 


161 


161 






98 


101 


103 


105 


107 


109 


109 


109 




1 


122 


126 


129 


131 


134 


136 


136 


136 


Average weight 




146 


151 


155 


157 


161 


163 


163 


163 






99 


102 


105 


106 


109 


110 


110 


110 




2 


124 


128 


131 


133 


136 


138 


138 


138 


Average weight 




149 


154 


157 


160 


163 


166 


166 


166 






102 


105 


107 


109 


111 


113 


113 


113 




3 


127 


131 


134 


136 


139 


141 


141 


141 


Average weight 




152 


157 


161 


163 


167 


169 


169 


169 






105 


108 


110 


112 


114 


115 


116 


116 




4 


131 


135 


138 


148 


143 


144 


145 


145 


Average weight 




157 


162 


166 


168 


172 


173 


174 


174 






107 


110 


113 


114 


117 


118 


119 


119 




5 


134 


138 


141 


143 


146 


147 


149 


149 


Average weight 




161 


166 


169 


172 


175 


176 


179 


179 






110 


114 


116 


118 


120 


121 


122 


122 




4 


. 138 


142 


145 


147 


150 


151 


153 


153 


Average weight 




166 


170 


174 


176 


180 


181 


184 


184 






114 


118 


120 


122 


124 


125 


126 


126 




7 


142 


147 


150 


152 


155 


156 


158 


158 


Average weight 




170 


176 


180 


182 


186 


187 


190 


190 






117 


121 


123 


126 


128 


129 


130 


130 




8 


146 


151 


154 


157 


168 


161 


163 


163 


Average weight 




175 


181 


185 


188 


192 


193 


196 


196 






120 


124 


127 


130 


132 


133 


134 


134 




9 


15f 


155 


159 


162 


165 


166 


167 


168 


Average weight 




180 


186 


191 


194 


198 


199 


200 


202 




* 


123 


127 


131 


134 


136 


137 


138 


138 




!• 


154 


159 


164 


167 


170 


171 


172 


173 


Average weight 
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[et 


15^ 


25J9 


3034 


35-39 


40>44 


45.49 


5034 


55^ 






185 


191 


197 


200 


204 


205 


206 


208 




Ft. In. 


127 


131 


135* 


138 


140 


142 


142 


142 




5 11 


159 


164 


169 


173 


175 


177 


177 


178 


Avenge weight 




191 


197 


203 


208 


210 


212 


212 


214 






132 


136 


140 


143 


144 


146 


146 


146 


\ 


6 • 


165 


170 


175 


179 


180 


183 


182 


183 


Average weight 




198 


204 


210 


215 


216 


220 


218 


220 






136 


142 


145 


148 


149 


151 


150 


151 




1 


170 


177 


181 


185 


186 


189 


188 


189 


Average weight 




204 


212 


217 


222 


223 


227 


226 


227 






141 


147 


150 


154 


155 


157 


155 


155 




2 


176 


184 


188 


192 


194 


1% 


194 


194 


Avenge weight 




211 


221 


226 


230 


233 


235 


233 


233 






145 


152 


156 


160 


162 


163 


161 


158 




3 


181 


190 


195 


200 


213 


204 


281 


198 


Average weight 




217 


228 


234 


240 


244 


245 


241 


238 





Consult the table for what you should weigh 
at your age. If your weight corresponds with the 
table multiply it by fifteen (15), and this will 
very closely give your average daily calory re- 
quirement. 

To illustrate: Supposing your height is 5 ft. 
10 in., and your age 40 to 44. The table shows 
your normal weight to be 170 pounds. If that is 
your weight multiply 170 and 15 and you have 
2550, your average daily calory requirement. 

If you are doing office work and taking little 
physical exercise, 2000 will do you nicely. If 
you are working vigorously in the open air on a 
cold winter day, you may require 3000 calories. 
But this will be rarely necessary. 

To determine the number of protein calories 
you will require, divide the total number by ten, 
or simply cut off the last figure at the right. In 
this case it will be 255. Multiply this by 3j4 and 
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it will give the fat required, and by 5j^ and you 
have the carbo-hydrate. 

To summarize, we have the f oUowing : 

170x15 equals 2550, total calories needed 
daily. 

2250 divided by 10 equals 255, the protein re- 
quirement. 

255 X 3j4 equals 892.5 calories, the fat require- 
ment. 

255 X 5j/2 equals 1402.5, the carbo-hydrate re- 
quirement. 

If your weight is above the normal, use the 
black face figures in the first multiplication. If 
you are below the normal use your own weight 
figures until you finally reach the normal. To 
be overweight is not a sign of health. To be 
under weight is not a sign of sickness unless it 
goes too f ar under. 

Remember that in using the tables in this 
book, this last included, that they are valu- 
able guides, but are to be used with judgment. 
They bring to you the combined laboratory 
findings of acknowledged authorities of the 
World, such men at Voit, Moleschott, Ranke, 
Forster, Hultgren, Landergren, Atwater, Snyder, 
Studemund, Schmidt, Chittenden, Kellogg, 
Sadler and others. 

I have accepted the low protein and lower 
calory requirements as taught by Chittenden and 
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confirmed by many years of Observation in a 
large practice as well as in my own home. In- 
dividual cases may require a little less fat or a 
little more. This may be true of the carbo- 
hydrates also, but very seldom indeed will the 
higher protein be called for, except at the be- 
ginning" of the chansre f rom a higher to a lower 
ratio. Change, as a rule, should be gradual. 
Going band in band with this teaching is 
Fletcherism, the thorough mastication and in- 
salivation of all food and drink, save water. 
This of itself will regulate protein balance in the 
great majority of cases. 

Should you desire to change the calories into 
grams, divide the protein or the carbo-hydrate 
calories by 4.1 and the fat calories by 9.3 and 
the results will be expressed in grams. Divide 
each of these by 28.35 and you will have ounces. 
4.9 and 28.75 as divisors will give approximate 
results that will answer for ordinary purposes of 
comparison and estimate. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE CHILDREN. 

The mother's milk is the ideal nourishment for 
the baby until it is at least nine months old. 
But it often happens that this ideal cannot be 
realized and a Substitute must be provided. 

The market is flooded with baby foods and 
each Claims to furnish nourishment just as good 
if not better than the mother can supply at her 
best. Happily science has solved this problem 
for the baby without running contrary to 
Nature's ways. 

Cow's milk offers a perfect Substitute for the 
mother^s milk after it has been suitably modified. 

It differs from the mother's milk, however, 
in one very important particular, namely, in 
casein behavior. 

The casein in the cow's milk coagulates in a 
solid mass and is often ejected from the stomach 
in a dense curd. The casein in the mother's 
milk coagulates in a feathery, floculent manner 
like snow flakes. 

Before the cow's milk is suitable for the baby 
this condition must be attained. The reason is 
simple. The pylorus, the gateway leading from 
the stomach into the intestine, is very narrow in 
the first months of the child's life, and a large 
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curd Coming against it not only cannot go 
through, but causes a spasm and pain and the 
final ejection of the stomach contents. However 
much the child eats, it is really starving if the 
f ood cannot pass this gate. 

Then the mother's milk in the first months is 
rieh in fat and sugar and low in casein. Our 
modified milk must be like this if it is to agree 
with the baby. 

The mother's milk is never boiled ; neither mixst 
the modified be boiled or Pasteurized nor have 
in it any starches or anything akin to them. Up 
tö six months the baby^s stomach cannot digest 
starch or cane sugar. 

The physiological laboratory has taught us 
how to take cow's milk, distilled water or other 
pure water, sugar of milk, and lime water and so 
combine them that all the conditions of ideal 
mother's milk are met. We can provide for the 
flocculent, snowflake casein, the fat and sweet, 
each having the percentage that combined will 
make the balanced meal for the baby. 

We need to know the baby's age, his physical 
condition, what he has been taking and with 
what results, his weight, and in what way he is 
not normal, if this condition exists ; then his f ood 
formula can be written that will suit his present 
condition and be good for a month, probably. 
From month to month it must be changed just 
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as the mother's milk naturally changes from 
month to month. 

I have taken starved babies reduced to skin and 
bones and put them on modified cow's milk after 
the plan outlined and had them thrive from the 
first day. 

It should not f ail for it is scientifically correct. 

During the second year a gradually lessened 
milk supply and an increased grain diet will 
naturally foUow, the milk still being the chief 
bin of fare, but requiring less and less modifica- 
tion. 

Columbia University, New York, issues a bul- 
letin for general distribution, entitled "The Feed- 
ing of Yotmg Children/' 

It was prepared especially for the Committee 
on Foods and Feeding, of the Child Weifare Ex- 
hibit, New York, 1911. 

It is so fresh from the latest authoritative 
teaching and so in agreement with my long ex- 
perience that I am quoting liberally from it, as 
f ollows : 

'"the feeding of young chii^dren. 

"Feed a growing child proper ly and you have 
helped to make a good Citizen. Every child has 
a right to a usef ul body and mind, but in order to 
have either he must be given the right kind of 
food at the proper time. The food must do two 
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things, first, make the child grow; second, give 
energy for constant activity in the form of play 
or work. 

"Until the child has its growth, he must make 
bone, blood, muscle, brain and all other tissues. 

"The food should contain many different ma- 
terials as it supplies many different wants. Chil- 
dren need more food in proportion to their size 
than grown people^ 

"Part of the food is used at once to help the 
child run about, the rest to make the body graw. 
Meals should be given very regularly. If a child 
goes without breakfast he may be tired out be- 
fore noon, and the parts of his body which are 
growing will have to go without the material 
needed to build them up at the very time when it 
is most necessary; then we say, 'the child's 
growth is stunted/ 

"On the other band, food must not be given 
so often that the stomach has no chance to rest, 
or the meals so close together that the appetite 
is 'spoiled/ Such an appetite is dangerous, for 
it means that the child will ref use both the proper 
kind and the proper amount of food. Children 
f rom two to five years of age need four meals a 
day, older ones three, at fixed hours. 

"Between meals, if the child is hungry, he may 
have piain bread, bread and butter, or bread and 
milk; then he will not be tired out, nor will he 
eat too much. 
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"Children's stomachs are not as strong as 
those of grown people, and a child should not 
eat the same kind of food as an adult any more 
than he should wear the same kind of clothes. 
(The closer the adult keeps to the simple fare 
of the child the better for him and his inside 
workers. ) 

"Milk is the best food for children of all ages ; 
it has everything needed to make a child grow. 
It need not all be taken as a liquid ; it may be used 
in cooking cereals and vegetables, or in making 
bread, soup, junket, custard, blanc mange and 
other simple puddings. 

"A dish of well-cooked cereal should be given 
every day. Breakfast cereals need to be cooked 
three hours or more. With cereal, milk or cream 
should be served, preferably without sugar; 
syrup or butter are undesirable, as a rule. 

"Cereals made f rom the whole grain, such as 
roUed oats and roUed wheat (and shredded wheat 
and triscuits), are better body-builders than 
those with the bran removed, such as cream of 
wheat, farina, etc., so the former should be given 
often. 

"Eggs may be used in custard, bread puddings 
and other simple desserts and in soups to good 
advantage (and two or three times a week 21 
soft cooked egg may be given. It should never 
be fried). 
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**Chficr«a cassao: ihi i k^ v»i:b3ni frmt. Some 
Idnd ihcnLxd Ic scccCifif CTCTT dar. For the 
rcflineesL ^TTc arsne« ^z^t or -praoc ?a^; for 
tikc oSdcr coes, arj rrli fncÄi iisiii in perfect 
ocnditioc: or stewed csres, pmaes, seediess 
faisins and £g^ baked IwTanas or apples, all 
ay^asA widxini scgar. Too nmch so^^ will 
härm tbc digestioa and dcstrov thc appedte. 

'^Somc Idnd öf fresh veg«ab]e shouxl also be 
givcndaay. Both fmfts and r^ctablcs arc rieh 
in material for the booes. b!<x)d and otlier parts 
oi thc body. Begin with mild-flaTored v^e- 
tähles, as carrots, spinadu strin^ beans, thor- 
OQ^W cooked and rtd)bed through a sieire or 
finelv mashed. For oMer children these need 
iK>t be mashed. Wel! cooked spinach, cdery, 
onvmSf cauliflower, peas. tumips, squash and 
baked potatoes are all ^srood. 

'Xittle children shotdd never be allowed raw 
veg^ctablcs. 

^'Provide plenty of bread and butter, cereals 
and milk. A child is not likely to overeat of such 
fare. 

''Do not give meat to children under eight 
years of age. (Even older children can be fed 
on a balanced meal tQ their advantage without 
meat) 

"For dessert, choose simple puddings, as 
junket, rice, comstarch, tapioca, or other cereäl 
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puddings; piain custards; fresh or stewed fruit. 

"For children under six years give sweet 
fruits as far as possible in preference to piain 
sugar. Do not allow children to eat candy be- 
tween meals. A small piece of pure candy or 
sweet chocolate may be allowed the older chil- 
dren with dessert for dinner. 

"If children show a distaste for milk, cereals 
and other piain food, cut down the supply of 
sweets and other highly flavored food. 

"The cultivation of a rational appetite is part 
of the training of children. 

"Never give fried food, pastry, or hot bread, 
fresh rolls, or any cake except piain Cookies, 
gingerbread, or sponge cake, and these latter only 
to older children in limited quantity. 

"Syrups and nuts (unless ground to a paste) 
should not be given to children under five years 
old, and then only sparingly. 

"Allow no tea, coffee, beer, lemonade or soda 
water. 

"Some variety is necessary for health and 
proper growth. 

"Never allow children to make a meal of oijly 
one article of food unless it is milk. 

"Learning to eat the right food in the right 
way is one of the important parts of a child's 
education. 

"Do not encourage whims nor permit children 
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to complain of their food or simply play with it. 

"Do not make suggestions which will spoil 
their appetites for that which is good for them. 
If you do not like some food which they should 
eat, do not let them know it. They are quick to 
imitate their eiders. 

''At the same time, train them to accept the 
fact that their food is different in kind from 
adults (if you are taking a gambler's chance still 
with food) ; that they cannot expect to taste 
everything if they sit at the family table. 

"Systematic training in chewing should begin 
very early. Do not have all the food so soft that 
there is nothing^to chew. Toast, stale bread or 
Zwieback are better f orms of bread for this pur- 
pose (also triscuits). 

"A liberal amount of water is necessary for 
health. See that the children drink plenty of it, 
especially in hot weather, but do not let them 
wash down their food with it. 

"A glass the first thing in the morning and the 
last thing at night is very desirable. 

"The quantity of food varies greatly with the 
size and activity of the child. Hence it is difficult 
to give exact rules as to amounts.'' 

The tables of food values and the rule for de- 
termining calory requirements will be of great 
Service even with the children. Approach the 
balanced meal with them as early as possible, 
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and they will grow up splendid specimens of your 
loving care and intelligence. 

Do not teil the children certain things will 
make them sick. Rather keep the ideal before 
them, and what will bring it into realization. 
Negative teaching is always to be condemned and 
avoided. 

Finally, "let your light so shine" that they may 
not lose the way. Example wins where precept 
fails. 



CHAPTER VII. 

PUGILIST EXTRAORDINARY 

It is not often that we may draw a valuable 
lesson f rom a professional pugilist. But Freddie 
Welsh is "pugilist extraordinary," not because he 
is at this present time the light weight champion 
of England, but because he never eats meat when 
in training for his battles. Here is what he says 
of his System : 

"I am a st riet vegetarian when training be- 
cause I have found I am stronger, swifter and 
more enduring when I am on a non-meat diet. 
Also I have found that I can control my weight 
better. When I gained my decision over Abe 
Attell I had trained on a strict diet of f ruits and 
nuts, at the same time ^Fletcherizing' (thor- 
oughly masticating) my food. Usually, how- 
ever, besides nuts and fruits I eat eggs, salads, 
macaroni, beans, peas, cheese, a great deal of olive 
oil, honey and whole wheat bread. I believe in 
an abundance of f resh air. I do not use tobacco, 
liquor, tea or coff ee. I eat only two meals a day. 
The only way to keep fit is to lead a natural life. 
That is what my System amounts to." 

This pugilist is wise beyond his class and offers 
US all a valuable lesson. He has gotten in close 
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touch with the best teaching of the age and has 
the judgment to utilize this valuable knowledge. 
It lifts him way above bis class and makes him a 
teacher. 

We all desire to be winners in life's battles and 
are especially anxious that our children shall be. 

Health, happiness, long life are the prizes. 
Are they worth training for? We each must 
decide that for ourselves. But we have much to 
say about the children until they reach the age 
to decide intelligently. 

If we furnish them with building material so 
inferior in quality that they enter the race handi- 
capped with an inferior body, when it might 
have been strong, it is doubly unfortunate, be- 
cause both the children and the world are losers. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE LAW OF SIMILARS. 

FOOD AND NfEDICINE ARE BOTH BUILDING MATERIAL. 
The Law of Similars is the Key in Selecting the Latter. 

Scholar of vast attainments, chemist of world- 
wide renown, reasonable dietician, the only phy- 
sician in the world who has discovered an exact 
law in the choice of drugs for the sick, such was 
one Samuel Hahnemann, born in Germany, about 
one hundred and fifty years ago, 1756. 

He came to know that the giving of strong 
drugs to eure the sick, without any law to guide 
in their selection, was worse than useless ; it was 
exceedingly danger ous and positively harmful. 
So dissatisfied was he with guesswork in the 
selection of drugs for the sick, that for a time he 
abandoned the active practice of medicine and 
devoted himself to the discovery of a law that 
would off er a safe and scientific guide in the 
choice of curative medicine when needed for the 
sick. 

His studies were crowned with success. 

The law was discovered. Guessing, f rom that 
day, what medicine to choose for the sick has 
been made unnecessary. 

Hahnemann went a step further and dis- 
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covered a method of preparing the medicines to 
be used in harmony with this great law, so that 
their poisons are excluded, while their curative 
powers are greatly increased. 

Hahnemann thus became the first great "pro- 
gressive'' in medicine. Probably no doctor in the 
World, without doing surgery, has commanded 
such an intelligent and large f oUowing, and cured 
so many so-called incurables. Patients flocked 
to him f rom all pärts of Europe and sot^ht his 
help and obtained it. 

His foUowers are to-day scattered all over the 
World and are gaining in numbers every year. 
They are known as Homoeopaths. 

This form of progressive medicine has much, 
very much, to offer to the sick that is harmless, 
and yet possesses great healing power. 

A knowledge of this law of similars makes it 
possible for the expert to Interpret the language 
of pain used by the inside workers to make their 
wants known. Sometimes this language is just 
a Protest against the kind of building material 
that is being supplied. Sometimes it is a request 
for building material that is not ordinarily f ound 
in the usual things eaten from the table. Or it 
may be in the things eaten, but not prepared with 
sufficient accuracy and delicacy to meet the re- 
quirements. It may be for material to repair 
damages done long in the past, possibly by an 
ancestor. 
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These are the cases where the great law of 
Hahnemann guides the expert to just the ma- 
terial needed and directs how much shall be 
offered and how prepared to render it harmless 
at all times and still highly curative. In a way 
it belongs to the subject of diet of which this 
book especially deals, f or food as we think about 
it is building material, and so are medicines when 
wisely chosen in harmony with law. 

Hahnemann sppke fluently many languages 
other than his native tongue. His great genius 
went a step f arther and interpreted the language 
of pain, the language of the unseen inside body 
builders and caretakers, and gave us the key, in 
the law of similars, to read it. 

While Hahnemann laid great stress upon diet, 
and was one of the greatest chemists of his time, 
it has been left to very recent days to perf ect our 
knowledge of food values and the exact needs of 
the body f or building material. 

This little book brings this knowledge to you 
fresh from the laboratory and in language so 
simple that it can be understood and used in every 
home. 

While too great stress cannot be laid upon the 
importance of suitable diet at suitable times, yet, 
a broken leg, lacerated soft parts, spouting arter- 
ies, a badly burned body, a mind out of harmony 
with the laws of being, and thousands of other 
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conditions need other thing^s than a balanced 
meal of suitable known calory value, however 
important this may be as a necessary part of the 
management of the case. 

The progressive doctor of to-day Covers the 
field of a broader therapeutics, even including the 
very important laws of mind in their relation to 
health and sickness. This little book, I trust, is 
but a preliminary step to an acquaintance with 
this most interesting field of study, rieh in help- 
f ulness to sick and well. 



CKAPTER IX. 
A UESSkCE AND CALL FOR VOLUffTEERS. 

The toZo^in^ is a talk wc gavc thc stodents 
of the Xorthem State Xormal Scfaool at Mar- 
qvkttU:, Michigan, diiring cfaapel hour, Janoary 
16,1913: 

I have been "called*' out hcre to deürer a 
me^sage. The message is not for yon — not for 
any one in this room. It has to do with lif e and 
rleath, and health, and happiness. Yon will leam 
a» I proceed for whom it is intended. 

Thcre are approximately twenty million chil- 
dren in the schools of the United States to-day. 

IJetween three hundred thousand and four 
hundred thousand of these children have organic 
heart trouble. 

Approximately gne million have now or have 
had tubercular limg trouble. 

One million have twisted curved spines, flat 
foot or some other bodily deformity corapromis- 
ing hcalth. 

One million have defective hearing. 

Fivc million have defective vision. 

Five million have malnutrition or inability to 
appropriate their food normally. 

Six million have enlarged tonsils, adenoids, or 
glandulär enlargements. 
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Ten million have defective teeth. 

Some of these children have all these condi- 
tions, and all have one or more. 

The fathers and mothers of these children are 
all blind and deaf and dumb; "Seeing, they see 
not." 

The hopeful feature of this lamentable and 
frightful picture is that it is almost whoUy un- 
necessary. Instead of dealing with the underly- 
ing causes intelligently, practically all our best 
thought and skill and wealth are spent in treat- 
ing effects. When we learn to deal with causes 
as intelligently as we now deal with effects, there 
will be comparatively little sickness. 

One who has grasped this condition in a broad 
way has graphically portrayed an upland of rural 
splendor, in a word, Arcadia. From every direc- 
tion throngs of men, women and children are seen 
Coming toward us. 

In the immediate foreground is a precipice, 
and over this precipice a never ending stream of 
humanity is falling, men, women and children; 
and scarcely a warning can be seen on the heights 
to stay this needless suffering and death. 

In the Valley below are ambulances hurrying 
away the injured to hospitals and $anitaritims, 
where every care that skill and money can lavish 
is freely and generously given. It is here that 
the twenty million children on the way to meet 
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their teachers meet instead disaster. It is here 
that the blind f athers and mothers lose their f oot- 
hold on the cliff and find themselves in the valley 
below, occasionally one escaping injury and ready 
to try the thrilling experience again. Others are 
hurried away to the hospitals where skilled sur- 
geons and kind nurses await their coming and 
gently slip them under the cone to fall asleep to 
awaken wlth — the appendix gone — and the 
pocket-book. 

I am here this morning to ask f or volunteers to 
go up on the cliflfs and carry the message I am 
about to deliver to you to the children, and their 
children yet unborn, making: it piain how they 
may escape the dangers of the precipice, and all 
that must come to children with blind fathers 
and mothers, even before they reach the cliffs. 

I know of no class so vitally interested in the 
children as the teachers, and to the teachers I am 
anxious to deliver the message. If there is but 
one volunteer to carry the message and but one 
life is saved f rom unnecessary pain and disaster, 
even then we shall have profitably spent the hour. 

To make this messag-e piain I am going to re- 
late an experience that happened in my repair 
shop with one of the blind fathers who lost his 
foothold and,came over the precipice and foimd 
his way later to me. 

He was a man thirty-five years of age. I had 
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known him f rom a little boy. He was a plodding, 
honest, manly boy, and left school early in his 
life to take a position in the shops of the South 
Shore railroad where he became wiper or hostler 
of engines. He stuck faithfuUy to this job for 
years until one day Mr. ConoUy tried him out on 
an engine as fireman, and he made good. To- 
day he is on one of the big moguls as fireman 
and drawing on an average $107.00 a month. 

On looking his human engine over I discovered 
it was on fire, showing a temperature of four 
degrees above normal ; that he was sore f rom the 
crown of his head to the soles of his f eet — ^bruised 
Coming over the precipice — his nerves were so 
shaken up that he could not sleep, tossing about 
the bed all the night; he was weak and feit sick 
all over. 

Here was a great strong man weighing about 
two hundred pounds, a regulär mogul human 
engine, giving all the evidences of having been 
in a wreck, and I was curious to know how it hap- 
pened, as well as interested in repairing the dam- 
ages. I said to him : 

"Gus, how did it happen, what do you think 
has made you sick ?" 

"Why, doctor, I think I have been using too 
much Peerless tobacco." 
'How much, Gus?" 

'Of late about a package a day, but bef ore this 
about two," 
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"Anything eise?'* 

"Three or four beers and occasionally a glass 
of Whiskey; but not very often whiskey, mostly 
beer/' . 

"Any tea or coffee?" 

"Yes, coffee once a day and tea twice." 

"Now, Gus, would you like to know why you 
are sick and how to keep your human engine in 
first class running order for fifty or more years 
after we put it in order?" 

"I. certainly would, doctor/' 

"Well, Gus, I am going: to suppose a very im- 
probable and f oolish thing with a view of making 
it all piain to you. Supposing Mr, Lytle, the 
Superintendent of the South Shore road, should 
issue an order to the firemen and engineers, say- 
ing to them : 'This road is losing money, and this 
has been going on for years imtil the stockholders 
and directors have become dissatisfied with the 
management and now demand that we bring the 
income and the expenses of this road more closely 
together with a balance on the right side of the 
ledger, or we will all lose our Jobs. Now, I am 
going to ask you, the firemen and engineers, to 
effect a great saving of coal in firing your eng^nes. 
I am going to ask you to jump f rom your engines 
every time they stop, and hüstle for cobble stones, 
stumps and rubbish, and load these on the en- 
gines and on a car behind them which I will 
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provide, and mix them with coal in firing and 
keep up steam and make schedule time. In this 
way we shall effect a great saving, and it will 
show up well in your department and in the ac- 
counts of the road. It will be great!' What 
would the firemen and engineers say to this kind 
of an Order, Gus ?" 

"Say! why they would send a conunittee to 
Mr. Lytle and teil him that such an order could 
not be complied with." 

"But supposing he was persistent in the matter 
and Said you would have to do it, then what ?" 

"Then we would strike and tie up the road, and 
if necessary tie up every road in the couptry. 
We are so well organized that we could do it on 
an Order of that kind.'' 

"Gus, did you ever think that the body was a 
good deal like an engine?" 

"I have Said the same thing myself many 
times." 

"Well, Gus, you are Mr. Lytle, and you have 
asked your firemen to use cobble stones, stumps 
and rubbish (tea, coflFee, tobacco, beer, whiskey) 
mixed with food, and keep up steam and make 
schedule time. Your firemen and engineers have 
called a strike and have refused to take you out 
on the road, and instead have brought you here 
to have the human engines repaired and the strike 
settled on a just basis. Is that piain to you?" 
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"Perfectly piain, doctor, and I am a chump for 
not seeing it before myself. Can you help me 
settle this strike and fix up the engine?" 

"Sure thing, Gus. I will say to the boys that 
f rom now on you will treat them f airly and that 
you really thank them for giving you the chance 
for doing this instead of moving out altogether. 
In the mean time you run the engine home, get 
into bed and stay there until the rubbish fire is 
out. I will watch this and see that it does not 
burn up the engine. Don't take aboard any more 
fuel of any kind tmtil the receiving room, the 
mouth, has been cleaned out. It is a foul place 
now. When the insiders are ready for fuel they 
will clean this up and scrub the floor, the tongue, 
and this will be the signal for food.'' 

In five days the rubbish was all burned up, the 
fire out, the temperature normal, the floor of the 
receiving room scrubbed and the room aired. 
Things were all in order for fuel and the strike 
was off and the human engine and the insiders 
ready to serve Gus once more. 

Do you ge't the message? If you do, take it to 
the children on the way to school and before they 
reach the precipice. If you cannot save all of 
them you can save some, and bye and bye in the 
f uUness of time their children and their children's 
children will not come limping down the road 
half made up and with but half a chance in the 
school room. 
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The blind f athers and mothers who are send- 
ing their half made up children to you expect 
you to install in their deformed bodies presi- 
dential minds, the minds of great statesmen, 
jurists, musicians, artists, doctors and teachers. 
It can't be done. What are you going to do about 
it ? It is up to the teachers to carry the message 
to the children on the heights and change this 
f rightful slaughter. 

The grains, the f ruits, the vegetables, the dairy 
products, eggs, honey, nuts, water and possibly a 
little meat are the normal fuel for the human 
engine, the body. Any departure from this 
sooner or later will result in sickness or abnormal 
body changes from a pimple to a cancer. The 
^'Insiders" will determine which or what it is to 
be, depending upon the abuse they have had. 
Make it piain to the children that drugs, habit 
f orming drugs, tea, coffee, beer, tobacco, alcohol, 
cocaine, morphine, worry, fear or meanness are 
stumps, cobble stones and rubbish, and are in no 
sense food or fuel. In the degree that you are 
successful in getting the message to them, in that 
degree will you save them from the precipice and 
the half made up conditions they are ushered. into 
lif e in. 

When we first arrive on this planet we are not 
alone. We are amply provided with skilled 
artisans ready to do the work to be done. The 
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first task is to build a body to live and work in. 
About a year is consumed in making a suitable 
body to appear in. While we come to the planet 
skilled to build a perfect body, we cannot do it 
unless we are furnished with suitable building 
material. We must take what is offered and do 
the best we can with it. This material is fur- 
nished by our parents, and if it consists of »the 
grains, the vegetables, the f ruits, the dairy prod- 
ucts, eggs, nuts, honey, water, suitably balanced, 
and mixed with positive thoughts the character 
of which we shall make piain in our nextmessage, 
we shall make a perfect body suited to our future 
needs. On the other band, if we are furnished 
with cobble stones, stumps, and rubbish — in other 
words, tea, coffee, tobacco, alcohol, morphine, co- 
caine, worry, selfishness, meanness, we shall make 
our first appearance like Richard the Third, 
"deformed, unfinished, scarce half made up, and 
that so lamely and unfashionable that dogs bark 
at US as we halt by them" — and ambulances await 
our Coming at the foot of the precipice to hurry 
US away to the eager doctors who know we are 
Coming. 

It is not "My kingdom for a horse," but God's 
Kingdom for a messenger to carry the message 
to the children on the heights, that their children 
may be saved, not so much f rom the calamity of 
the precipice as for the noble work awaiting their 
doing while they stay on this planet. 
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Do you catch the message ? Is there one volun- 
teer here ? I leave that with you, being sure there 
is. In behalf of the children on the heights I 
thank you. 

P. S. — Later, this talk bore splendid fruit as I 
came to know. 



NOTE. 

THOUGHT AS FOOD. 

This bock would be incomplete without a brief 
study of Thought as food, for "man shall not live 
by bread alone." "Thoughts are things/* and "as 
a man thinketh in bis heart so is he." 

We shall study thought under the Classification 
of Love and Hate, making piain the advantages 
of the one and the dangers of the other as food. 
You will catch the message as we proceed and 
will be able to carry it to the children up on the 
heights. It will be your passport into the king- 
dom where "all things are yours (mine)." 



CHAPTER X. 

THE TWO SIDES OF LIFE. 

It has ever been the earnest desire of thought- 
ful men to solve and understand the problem of 
life. 

They have ever been asking: has man any 
reasonable, any sure, any safe guide or steering 
Chart, as he navigates the ocean of life from 
cradle to grave; or must he drift, rudderless, 
bttffetted by the winds of fate, until at last he 
shipwrecks on the boiindless shores of an 
eternity ? 

Beginning way back, back in the earliest morn- 
ing hours of history, out of the vast somewhere 
into the here, bright beacon-lights have loomed 
above the horizon of groping ignorance, at varied 
and conspicuous intervals, to dispel the mental 
darkness that everywhere envelops life's ocean. 

But never has the world been so universally 
flooded with ligfht as in the closing hours of the 
nineteenth Century, or on the threshold of the 
new, that we are just entering. 

Two of the brighest and farthest reaching of 
these beacon-lights rose on the eastern shore of 
the Mediterranean sea, about nineteen hundred 
years ago, andjjlieir lights have come shining 
down the ages with ever-increasing brilliancy and 
brightness until this hour. 
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It is largely with these two beacon-lights, these 
two men, Jesus of Nazareth and Saul of Tarsus, 
and the truths revealed by and through them, that 
we shall open this discussion. 

When Jesus came into the world to become a 
light, a beacon-light, to all the nations, he found 
the ethics of the day a System of ceremonial 
splendor and magnificence, linked to the chariot 
of State, in which priestcraft and statecraft and 
mammon rode together, side by side, over the 
rights of the oppressed multitude, who had little 
of the joys and happiness that the understanding 
and practice of an honest, scientific and just phil- 
osophy for human guidance, while on this earth, 
offers humanity. 

You have heard of Blind Tom, that wonderf ul 
musical prodigy. Possibly you have heard him 
play. His soul was so attuned to the melodies of 
music that it burst forth untrained in sweetest 
harmonies. 

So Zara Colburn was born with a knowledge 
of the laws of numbers, so that when a mere child 
he could give the answers to long and intricate 
mathematical problems as soon as stated. He 
saw in a single flash of intelligence what the most 
extraordinary mind may rarely, if ever, attain. 

As Blind Tom heard in his soul musical melo- 
dies and gave them forth ; as Zara Colburn com- 
prehended the laws of numbers without study; 
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as Edison has flooded the world with the 
wonders of electricity; so Jesus, the carpenter, 
had revealed to him a füll, complete and com- 
prehensive knowledge of the laws of being; our 
relationship to God; the relationship we must 
maintain toward each other while on this earth, 
if we are to be well and happy while we stay here. 

He said to those who gathered about him : God, 
the maker and the ruler of heaven and of earth, is 
our Father ; we, theref ore, are his children ; I then, 
am his son, your brother. With gracious con- 
fidence our Father has sent me to you his other 
children, with a very important message. It is 
about a kingdom which he has prepared for us 
all, on this earth, where health, and joy, and peace, 
and power, and plenty, and justice dwell always. 

I am already a member of this kingdom. And 
if you will foUow the instructions I am about to 
make known to you and enter this realm with me, 
I will show you a few, just a few of the things 
you may then accomplish, but there are greater 
things than these you will be able to do. 

Then he opened the eyes of the blind; made 
the deaf to hear; healed all manner of sickness; 
raised the dead; fed the hungry; made glad the 
sorrowing, and comforted the broken hearted; 
assuring the astonished multitude that they could 
do all these things, and greater things than these, 
by f oUowing the directions in the message he was 
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about to make known to them, and enter without 
delay the Spiritual kingdom of God on earth. 

Then the multitudes clamored for this wonder- 
ful message, conf erring these marvelous powers, 
which is as true to-day for you and for me as it 
was for those who heard it fall from the Ups of 
the Master Teacher in those far off days. 

And here is the message : 

''Thou shcdt love the Lord, thy God, with all 
thy heart; and with all thy soul; and with all thy 
mind" ''And thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself" 

Keep these two commandments of the Father, 
and whatsoever ye shall ask of him he will grant. 

But before asking, remember to "seek first 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness (by 
foUowing the directions in this message), then 
all things needful in this life will be added with- 
out your asking, because your heavenly^Father 
knoweth that ye have need of them." 

All up and down that far eastern cotmtry the 
common people gathered about him; listened to 
his wonderf ul words ; saw his mighty acts in con- 
firmation of them ; believed in him ; and then made 
him their chosen leader out of their bondage of 
wretchedness. 

A little later came Saul of Tarsus, afterwards 
called Paul, to make piain to all these Jewish 
people, and all the world besides, the exact mean- 
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ing of this wonderful word Love^ in this most 
wonderful raessage. And what Paul has had 
to say of this wonderful something called love 
has withstood the most searching inquiry for 
eighteen hundred and more years, and is to-day 
admitted by scholars of all schools of thought, 
both f riend and foe, to be the truth simply told. 
Paul was a man of wonderful insight into the 
hidden, occult things of this lif e ; a man of great 
reasoning powers; a man profoimdly, sincerely, 
and unselfishly interested in humanity. Standing 
almost in the shadow of the cross of the now 
crucified, dead, yet living teacher, he has chal- 
lenged the world with a comparison that has 
seldom, if ever, been equalled in strength or in 
beauty ; and here it is : 

''Though I speak with the tongues of men and 
of angels, and have not this one best thing, I am 
hecome as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbaL 

''Though I have the gift of prophesy and un- 
derstand all knowledge, and though I have all 
faith so that I can remove mountains, and have 
not this one supreme thing, I am nothing/' Paul 
does not stop here with his comparisons, but goes 
on, saying: 

'^Though I give all my goods to feed the poor, 
and though I give all eise that I have, my body, 
to be burned, and have not this divine something 
called love, it profiteth me nothing.'' 
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When Paul made these comparisons, reached 
these conclusions, he stood right dose to that won- 
derf ul age of Greek and Roman oratory and phil- 
osophy, an age that produced men gifted in the 
expression of thought; men of vast learnii^; and 
men of great faith, and powers, and zeal; men 
devoted to principle. 

But above the gif t of oratory ; above a knowl- 
edge of all things, past, present, f uture ; above a 
faith and power that could remove momitains; 
above a zeal that could give all its earthly goods 
to the poor; above a devotion to principle that 
could lead one to give all eise that he had, his 
body, to be burned in its defense; — above all 
these, Paul placed this one best, supreme, divine 
gift to man, called Love. 

When Paul reached these conclusions, he also 
stood right close to the time of that matchless 
character, Jesus, the Nazarene, who, like a meteor, 
had attracted the attention of all Palestine by his 
startling yet simple message of love, pointing out 
deliverance, deliverance on this earth, from all 
sickness, all poverty, all wretchedness of body or 
mind of whatsoever character, through the trans- 
forming power of Love. In common with his 
race, for Paul was a Jew, he had been looking 
f or a messenger from the Kingdom of God, bear- 
ing a message of deliverance. 

But when from the laboring ranks this young 
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carpenter stepped f orth proclaiming the Father- 
hood of God, and the brotherhood of men, and 
delivered his simple message of Love, bearing 
these tidings of great joy ; and the common people 
gathered around him, listened to his wonderful 
words, saw his mighty acts in confirmation of 
them, believed in him, and then made him their 
chosen leader out of their bondage of wretched- 
ness ; Paul, at this time, allied himself to church 
and State, who refused to accept Christ as the 
promised Messiah, or to receive his message as 
authentic. 

But a great change suddenly came over raul. 
A very startling and convincing experience came 
to him down on the Damascus road, as you re- 
member. He came to believe that Christ was the 
Son of God, and that all men were his brothers, 
and that his message was the tidings of great 
joy, for which the world had so eagerly been 
looking. 

When these convictions took possession of 
Paul, he lost no time in abandoning the pärty of 
church and State, and allying himself with the 
foUowers of Christ. 

And he now traveled all up and down that f ar 
eastern country spreading these glad tidings of 
great joy to hungry souls. 

In the comparißon we have just quoted he had 
addressed himself to a Grecian audience in that 
famous old city of Corinth. 
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These people, whose ancestors had been the 
world's most famous orators; men of renowned 
scholarship; men of great faith and physical 
strength ; men of zeal ; men of tmf altering prin- 
ciple; were prepared to understand Paul's com- 
parisons on their side ; and Paul knew the power 
of Love, for he had seen and experienced its 
triumphs. He had looked into the eyes of those 
who had been blind and now saw. He had seen 
Standing erect in the vigor of manhood those who 
had once been tottering paralytics. He had seen 
the living who had been dead. He had seen joy 
and happiness, where before had been sorrow 
and misery. And all these marvelous changes 
had been brought about through the transf orming 
power of Love. 

Pauil knew whereof he spoke; and next to de- 
livering the '%ove message'' and living the love 
life as demanded therein, as did the Master 
Teacher in its fulness, Paul's testimony to the 
World is man's second greatest gift to man. 

What is this wonderf ul something called Love? 
Can it be defined ? Can one take an inventory of 
himself and know in what degree he possesses 
and expresses it? Can he acquire the attributes 
of which he is deficient just as he would any other 
valuable thing he is desirous of owning, togethef 
with their marvelous powers ? 

An answer to these questions is very import- 
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ant ; let us see if we can make them piain and to 
our advantage, borrowing a Suggestion from 
Prof. Drummond: 

You have seen the rainbow span the heavens. 
Most of US know that the beautiful colors are 
but a Single ray of white light spread out like a 
fan. 

Have you ever seen a ray of sunshine Coming 
through a prism, the window, for instance, and 
spread itself out on the carpet in the rainbow 
colors of violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, 
orange and red? If so, then you have seen the 
solar Spectrum. Well, Paul had seen the 
Spectrum of Love. He believeth with John, 
Jesus' beloved disciple, that God is Love. A ray 
of this God Love had passed through this piain 
yotmg man, Jesus, as the prism, and had come 
out on this side of his life, broken up into its 
component parts; and Paul caught this picture 
of the Love Spectrum on his inspired brain ; and 
here it is as he saw it, Standing near the Christ : 

Love suff ereth long Courage. 

And is kind Kindness. 

Love envieth not Contentment. 

Love vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up 

Modesty. 

Does not behave itself unseemly Courtesy. 

Seeketh not her own Generosity. 

Is not easily provoked Good temper. 



c 
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Thinketh no evil Guilelessness. 

Rejoiceth not in iniquity Honesty. 

But rejoiceth in the truth Truthfulness. 

Beareth all things Patience. 

Believeth all things Faith. 

Hopeth all things ,Hope. 

Endureth all things Charity. 

Thus as the solar spectrum is made up of violet, 
indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange and red, so, 
under this masterly analysis of Paul, we have the 
Spectrum of Love, Paul's definition of Love, as he 
saw it illustrated in the character of Jesus Christ, 
and which Christ expressed in the language of 
the golden rule : 

"Whatsoever ye would that men should da 
unto you, do ye even so unto them; for this is the 
law." (The law of Love.) 

Now we know what Love means, can take an 
inventory of ourselves, and know in what de- 
gree we are expressing it. Better still, we see 
the possibility of acquiring those attributes of 
which we are lacking, together with their marvel- 
ous powers. 

Paul closes this masterful discussion with this 
logical and inevitable conclusion : 

'%ove never faileth." 

And you and I may add: Because God is 
Love. 

As we take on these Godly attributes of Love 
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and give them expression in our lives, as did the 
Master Teacher in their fulness, we become with 
him, God-men, possessing the key that will open 
for US, as for him, the kingdom of health, and 
joy, and peace and power, and plenty, and justice ; 
and this without limitations so long as we use the 

key. 

It is sadly true that we have not all understood 
the value of this key in the past, and used it as 
we should. We are not all using it in the present, 
as is our privilege. But we shall some day attain 
wisdom. Then we shall use it whoUy as our 
guide. Wander as far as we will, we can never 
wander beyond the reach of our Father's all- 
conquering Love. His arms are ever open and 
extended to us now as in the days of old, when he 
Said: 

Vorne; now, let us reason together. 
Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be 
as white as snow. Though they be red like crim- 
son, they shall be as wooV* 

He has simply left it with us, with you and with 
me, to say when this glad day shall be. 

We may begin it this hour by resolving firmly, 
with God's help, to express in our lives f rom now 
on only the attributes of Love, as we have de- 
veloped them in the Love Spectrum, and as we 
find in the ''key'' couched in the words of the 
Master which we have quoted, and which are 
known as the Golden Rule. 
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Or we may delay this choice millions upon 
millions of ages hence, in the meantime continu- 
ing to live way out on the outskirts of our possi- 
bilities, with but here and there a ray of sunshine, 
God^s Love shining down througfa the darkness 
of our ignorance. 

Thus have we come to an understanding of 
Love; 2l comprehension of its marvelous powers 
and the possibility of making intelligent use of 
these powers in our daily experiences in lif e. We 
then have a reasonable, sure and saf e guide that 
will conduct us in perfect joy and peace so long 
as we foUow its leadings. 

But let US go with the Master Teacher and his 
eminent pupil, Paul, still further, by examining 
briefly with them the dark, negative, hate side of 
life, where all the troubles and all the miseries 
of this earth abide, that we may the more cer- 
tainly direct our footsteps and the footsteps of 
the children, in the paths of health, and happiness, 
and usef ulness, while we stay in this body. 

Under the sunny skies of Italy, at the head of 
the Adriatic Sea, is the charming city of Venice, 
f amed in story and song as mistress of the sea. 

In this beautif ul city is a noted palace, the home 
of the ruler as well as the court of justice. 
Directly across the street is an equally famous 
building, into whose subterranean dungeons many 
a life, of both the renowned and the unknowUj 
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has passed from the sight of man never to be 
Seen again on this earth. 

Leading from this palace up and across the 
Street of water is a bridg^e known to the world as 
the Bridge of Sighs; and rightly named it was, 
for the unfortunate victims who crossed this 
bridge linder sentence, and entered the dungeons 
of this prison, rarely if ever saw the light of day 
again. 

This sad conäition went on generation after 
generation until more light, flooding the world, 
has penetrated the dungeons of ignorance, bring- 
ing with it the hope of brighter and happier days. 

This palace, this prison, this bridge, will serve 
to illustrate and convey a lesson to our minds. 
In studying this lesson we shall need the help of 
Paul, found in two of his inspired Statements, 
already quoted. 

. Paul said, to leave the sunny, positive side of 
life, the love side, to cease to express love in our 
character, ' and to go over the dark, negative, 
hate side of life, and express hate in character, 
is sin. His exact language is this : 

^'Sin is the transgression of the law'* (The 
law of Love. ) 

Now the Word transgression comes from a 
Latin word, meaning to cross over. Thus Paul's 
definition of sin becomes so piain that a child can 
grasp its meaning, — simply ceasing to express 
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love as we have come to understand it, and going 
over to the other side of lif e and expressing hate, 
its opposite in each and every particular, as you 
will note as you cast your eye on these two 
Spectrums of Love and Hate, which we offer in 
contrast : 



HATE SPECTRUM 



LOVE SPECTRUM 
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Paul further said: The penalty of this fatal 
Crossing over is death ; his exact language being : 

"The wages of sin is death.'' 

We are now able to demonstrate in the chemi- 
cal laboratory that this last Statement of Paul is 
scientifically correct, though eighteen hundred 
and more years in advance of the inductive proof . 
We shall come later to this, and will only stop to 
say right here that the philosophy that these two 
men gave so clearly to the world becomes of the 
greatest interest to the doctor and his patients, 
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f or it becomes clear as we proceed f rom here how 
sickness is caused and its eure hastened in many 
cases. 

Let US cast our eyes once again on the attri- 
butes of love. Let us call them by name and let 
them sink deeply down into our subconsciousness, 
remembering that these are the tools that Christ 
accomplished all of his wonderful works with, 
and which we may use, and must use if we dupli- 
cate them, which he said we could. 

Let US call them : Courage, kindness, content- 
ment, modesty, courtesy, generosity, unselfish- 
nesSy good temper , guilelessness, honesty, truth- 
fulness, Patience, faith, hope, charity, 

When we cease to express any one of these at- 
tributes in charaeter, courage, for example, and 
go over to the other side of life and express its 
opposite, fear, we abandon the palace of love, 
turn our backs upon the Father, transgress our- 
selves over the Bridge of Sighs, enter the prison 
of hate, and come under the immediate control 
of fear as our keeper, who hurries us away to the 
death Chamber and execution. "The wages of 
Fear, Hate, Sin, is death." 

In like manner when we cease to express Con- 
tentment; not that Contentment that sits with 
idle hands and idle brain, waiting, Micawber- 
like, -for something to turn up, or like the little 
bird in its nest waiting for the mother-bird to 
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drop a worm into its mouth, — ^not this kind of 
Contentment ; but that Contentment which 
accepts cheerfuUy, trustfuUy, the duty of this 
hour as a stepping stone up to the duty of the 
next hour; I repeat, when we abandon this kind 
of Contentment and go over to the other side of 
lif e and express its opposite, Worry, in char- 
acter, we abandon the palace of Love, turn our 
backs upon the Father, transgress ourselves over 
the Bridge of Sighs, imprison ourselves in Hate, 
with Worry as our keeper, who hurries us to ex- 
ecution. "The wages of Worry, Hate, Sin, is 
death/' 

In like manner when we cease to express any 
of the attributes of Love in character, and go 
over to the other side of life and express their 
opposites as we find them in the Hate Spectrum, 
we abandon the palace of Love, turn our backs 
upon the Father, transgress ourselves over the 
Bridge of Sighs, imprison ourselves in Hate, 
where all the troubles and all the miseries of this 
earth abide, to become ours by this voluntary 
choice, and foUowed by a miserable death. 

Can you imagine any place or condition on this 
earth that would not be a prison ten thousand 
times more to be dreaded than the prison of old 
Venice, if you had to live constantly with com- 
panions who expressed not a single attribute of 
Love, but only the attributes of Hate as we have 
come to understand them ? 
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Can you imag^ine a business man taking a helper 
from the Hate side of life, knowingly, and plac- 
ing bis business in bis keeping, witbout cbeck or 
restraint ? 

But we bave to live with some one mucb closer 
to US tban business belper; mucb closer tban 
parent or f riend. We bave to live witb ourselves. 
And God in bis infinite wisdom bas given tbe 
making of ourselves into our own bands, tbus 
crowning bis cbildren witb tbe supreme gift of 
liberty, liberty of cboice between tbe rigbt and 
tbe wrong; not forgetting to give us Beacon- 
ligbts all tbe way down tbe patbway of time ; and 
then making us responsible witbin tbe law for 
our cboice. 

It was Cbrist's and PauFs mission on eartb to 
make tbese two sides of life so piain, pointing out 
tbe advantages of tbe one, and tbe dangers of 
tbe otber, tbat a way-faring man tbougb a fool, 
as tbe record reads, could not err tberein. 

But bow do we know tbat tbey were rigbt, tbat 
tbey were not a couple of idealists, teacbing an 
impracticable pbilosopby tbat bad little or no 
bearing on tbis life, but referred to a life to come 
of wbicb tbey guessed? 

We know from personal experience, reasoning 
and scientific demonstration, tbat tbe pbilosopby 
tbat Cbrist and Paul taugbt is eminently prac- 
tical and bas to do witb tbis life wbatever it may 
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have to do with a life to come. We f rankly and 
gladly admit that it is ideal. You and I know 
that Worry makes people sick. We have tried 
it. Christ and Paul were not less well informed, 
and incorporated this knowledge in their phil- 
osophy. 

Every one knows that Anger frequently kills 
and always disturbs the health. Christ and Paul 
knew this and taught it. 

What is true of Worry and Anger is true in 
some degree of all the attributes of Hate. 

But our exact knowledge of this does not de- 
pend upon our personal experience nor the un- 
supported Statements of Christ and Paul. We 
have been gaining wisdom in the eighteen hun- 
dred years bridging the distance between us and 
these advanced teachers. 

The chemist now goes into his laboratory and 
demonstrates absolutely the correctness of the 
Christ and Pauline philosophy. He takes the 
bodily secretions of the worrier and finds in them 
a deadly poison which is always present when 
worry is present, but only at such times, that ac- 
counts for the sickness we all so well know that 
worry will cause. 

In like manner he finds that anger produces its 
own poison, of ten so deadly in eflf ect. 

One investigator along these lines has found 
some forty diflferent poisons resulting from ex- 
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pressing in character some one or more of the 
hate attributes. 

The testimony is overwhelming that when 
Paul Said the ''Wag es of sin (Hate) is death" 
he spoke with scientific correctness. 

So you see how important it becomes that the 
doctors of to-day should be familiär with the 
philosophy of these men of advanced wisdom, 
that we may intelligently point out the true cause 
of much sickness we are called upon to treat, and 
at the same time guide our patients into the king- 
dom of health, and joy, and peace, and power, 
and plenty, and justice, on this earth, by the in- 
telligent use of Love. 

We then can go forth in confident Faith, 
preaching the gospel of gflad tidings of great joy, 
and healing the sick. 

Can the doctor abandon all of his past teach- 
ings and knowledge in the treatment and care 
of the sick ? 

Not yet, but we are on the way to liberty and 
freedom from the bondage of sin. While we are 
taking down the prison walls and letting out the 
imprisoned souls into the sunshine of righteous- 
ness, we need all the knowledge of the ages, in- 
cluding this rediscovered new (old) Light of Life 
to crown the work with the speedier and more 
glorious victory. 

Some one asks: Is it possible to always ex- 
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press and use the Love Attributes in business, in 
politics, and in all the varied relationships in life 
as we find them to-day ? 

Christ thought so. He said : 

"Be ye perfect even as your Father who is in 
heaven is perfect." 

While this implies the power to reach this ex- 
alted ideal, I am well satisfied it requires great 
effort and constant practice to approach this lof ty 
Standard. 

But it requires practice and great effort to go 
into the fields and come out with the grains. 

It requires practice and untiring effort to go 
into the bowels of the earth and come forth with 
the minerals. 

It requires effort and practice to go into the 
forest and come out with the lumber. 

Anything of value on this earth requires effort 
to get it honestly in abundance. 

There is no exception in the use of this ideal 
philosophy. It requires practice and untiring 
effort to go into the Spiritual Kingdom and come 
out with health, and jqy, and peace, and power, 
and plenty, and justice, and life etemal. 

But when we have done this we can exclaim 
with Paul: 

''All things are mine/' 

And with Christ : 

''The Father and I are one/' (One in pur- 
pose. ) 
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John, who had been much with the Master, 
caught the spirit and truth of his philosophy, and 
looked out into the f uture with prophetic eye and 
saw the glad day when a wiser race had taken 
our places on this footstool, a day when only 
Love f ound expression among men ; and he wrote 
of this glad time : 

''And I saw a new heaven and a new earth, for 
the former things are passed away. And I, John, 
saw the holy city, New Jerusalem, Coming down 
from God out of heaven, prepared as a bride 
adorned for her husband. 

''And I heard a great voice out of heaven, say- 
ing, Behold the tabernacle of God is with men; 
and it shall dwell with them; cmd they shall be its 
people; and God Himself shall be with them, and 
be their God. 

"And God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes, and there shall be no more death; neither 
sorrow nor crying; neither shall there be any 
more pain; for the former things are passed 
away" 

My friends, this glad day is surely approach- 
ing, however slowly. If you and I desire earnest- 
ly to hasten its Coming for the children, and their 
children's children, let us take the "Message" to 
them up on the heights. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE LAW OF SUGGESTION. 

Herein the great law of Suggestion is made 
piain. 

The Üuality of mind is explained so simply 
that a child can understand what the duties of 
each mind are, and how each mind can be in- 
duced to perform its own work in the best way, 
with the best and most desirable results. It 
makes clear which one is the body's housekeeper, 
and what materials it uses in housekeeping, and 
how they affect character. It will be seen that 
the author of "As a man thinketh in his heart 
so is he," spoke within scientific accuracy. It 
shows in which mind Judgment resides and the 
important work it has to do. The thorough com- 
prehension of Thought Science places us in pos- 
session of knowledge of priceless value if we 
choose to use it. 

THie I^AW O^ SUGGESTION. 

It is important now to make piain one of 
Nature's greatest laws of being, the Law of Sug- 
gestion. This law is much farther reaching than 
in its relation to sickness, however important we 
may regard its usef ulness in this condition. 

It guides those who f uUy embrace it away f rom 
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poverty of soul and mind and bodily needs, to 
fulness of soul enjoyment, richness of mind 
growth, consciousness of power, and a realization 
of plenty. 

I have as yet been unable to satisfy myself 
where the limitations of this law are. There 
have been a good many guesses about this, but 
guesses amount to little in scientific matters. I 
have been chiefly interested in satisfying my- 
self that such a law exists, rather than in tryin^ 
to njeasure its possibilities, though the more I 
learn about it the wider I see its field of useful- 
ness to be. In unfolding this law I shall make 
no attempt to submit the proof s for each State- 
ment, as that is outside the scope of a brief paper. 
I will say, however, that they are ample to satisfy 
any reasonable and thoughtful investigator. 

Writers and teachers all down the ages have 
taught that man is more than body ; that flesh and 
blood are but the garments, the index, the re- 
flection of the something within. This something 
has been variously classified and named as soul, 
spirit, mind, or carnal mind by the sacred writers 
and teachers. Christ held the thought of a dual 
entity in the body, as you will recall in the "Im- 
portant Message :" *'Thou shalt love the Lord, thy 
God, with all thy heart (otherwise body), and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind.'' He thus 
recognized man having a body, soul and mind. 
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He made no condemnation of any one of these, 
but made them a unity in Service to God and man. 
Paul talks of the carnal mind and the spirit. The 
more ancient sacred writers talk of the soul, 
spirit and mind. Coming down to the recent 
time all writers and teachers hold to the duality 
of mind or at least to one mind with two sets of 
faculties. But to Thompson Jay Hudson belongs 
the honor of being the first and only one to offer 
a reasonable and clear hypothesis, which is fully 
established by all subsequent reasoning in its re- 
lation to psychic phenomena. We shall adopt this 
hypothesis. We quote as f oUows : 

"Man has, or appears to have, two minds, each 
endowed with separate and distinct attributes and 
powers; each capable, imder certain conditions, 
of independent action. It should be clearly un- 
derstood at the outset that for the purpose of 
arriving at a correct conclusion it is a matter of 
indifference whether we consider that man is 
endowed with two distinct minds, or that his one 
mind possesses certain attributes and powers 
under some conditions, and certain other at- 
tributes and powers under other conditions. It 
is sufficient to know that everything happens just 
as though he were endowed with a dual mental 
Organization. 

"Under the rules of correct reasoning, there- 
fore, I have a right to assume that man has 
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two minds; and the assumption is so stated, 
in its broadest terms, as the first proposition of 
my hypothesis. For convenience I shall designate 
the one as the Objective mind, and the other as 
the Subjective mind. These terms will be more 
fuUy explained at the proper time. 

"The second proposition is, that the subjective 
mind is constantly amenable to control by Sug- 
gestion. 

"The third, or subsidiary proposition is, that 
the subjective mind is incapable of inductive rea- 
soning. 

"The fourth proposition is, that the objective 
mind is capable of reorsoning by all methods, — 
inductive and deductive, analytical and synthetic/' 

The thoughtful reader is referred to Hudson's 
"The Law of Psychic Phenomena" from which 
this Quotation is taken for a füll discussion of 
this hypothesis. It is füll, fair and convincing. 
We are largely indebted to him for much that 
foUows, which in our own way we shall make 
clear as we proceed. 

Man's earliest ancestor, the Moneron, had but 
one mind. As he climbed the ladder of evolution, 
unfoldment, so to speak, there came a day when 
a second mind was needed ; and he made one for 
himself, as he was abundantly able to do, being 
made as he was in the image of his Maker, and 
thus endowed with creative power. Do not lose 
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sight of the f act that man still has this creative 
power and may use it if he so elects to recreate 
himself when necessary. This will become piain 
as we proceed. Such things or tools as man has 
needed on his journey down the pathway of time 
he has made all the way along the trip. When he 
stops using any of his Organs they disappear, like 
any other old tools knocking around in the 
weather. Medical Science calls this gradual dis- 
appearance atrophy, which means wasting slowly 
away. 

You may be sure the race as a whole needs this 
second mind, for nothing ever happens by chance 
in this World, or uselessly. 

But some individual may think differently, and 
decide not to use his second mind, and rely whoUy 
upon instinct, a function of the first mind, the 
Suhjective. If he so elects, he exercises one of 
his divine prerogatives, the freedom of choice, 
and his second mind, the Ohjective, will gradually 
disappear. He will be like the man who received 
the one talent, which parable distinctly illustrates 
this point. 

This first or subjective mind makes an ever- 
lasting record of everything that touches its lif e ; 
in other words, has a perfect Memory. The other 
mind, like the organ through which it operates, 
does not reach perfection so f ar as we have ob- 
served, especially where memory is concerned. 
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It forgets, as we all know. But the throne of 
Judgment is in this second mind. You will see 
later as we proceed what an important part this 
faculty plays in our destinv and hence the im- 
portance of its early and constant development. 
To the second mind also belong the five senses, 
seeing, hearing, tasting, feeling and smelling. 
These are the avenues through which knowledge 
comes to us. Remember this, it is very important. 
Again, we ask you to remember that you can not 
bring your judgment into too high a degree of 
training, if you are to be happy, while you are on 
this earth, at least. The why will become piain 
as we proceed. 

A very important function of the first mind is 
to take care of the body. It is the housekeeper. 
And the astonishing things it can do in this de- 
partment of its duties will try your belief f rom 
a bare Statement of fact. It can put your body 
to sleep and keep you there a long time, weeks, 
and then wake you up and resume housekeeping 
as usual, just as you would do after a trip to the 
seashore or any other place. It can make you 
insensible to pain under the surgeon's knife, per- 
mitting you to become an interested spectator of 
his delicate work. It can go f arther, and become 
his Chief assistant, by keeping the blood out of 
the knife's path, by preventing its flowing. It 
can close the wound without sutures, and leave 
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the skin looking as formerly. It can make a 
violent toothache, or pain in any part of the body 
instantaneously, and just as quickly remove it. 
It can flood the eyes with tears and the soul with 
grief. It can again change all this to sunshine 
and happiness. These are a few of the well 
known things the subjective mind can do. Per- 
haps you can guess where the limitations are. 
I have long ago given up that task. Do you begin 
to See that man is fearfuUy and wonderfuUy 
made? Maybe you think this all happened by 
Chance. 

The next very important thing we learn about 
this first mind is, that it does all these things, 
wonderful as they are, because it is asked to do 
them. In other words, it is governed by Sugges- 
tion. \ Put a pin in here, and come back to this 
place of ten ; and never f orget that you have this 
wonderful mind with all its possibilities, that we 
have described, and how many more we can only 
guess; and that Suggfestion develops these 
powers, fans them into activity. Do you ask 
how these suggestions gain access to this sub- 
jective mind? We make ans wer, through the 
avenues of the second or objective mind. What 
are these avenues again? The five senses. Are 
suggestions poured directly in upon the subjective 
mind, without challenge by a censorship, or must 
they pass under a watchful eye, like the news 
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Coming from the seat of war? Sometimes sug- 
gestions gain access to the subjective mind un- 
challenged. This is when we are little more than 
Monerons with untrained judgment. The trained 
Judgment is the censor who has our life and hap- 
piness in his charge. 

The intelligent reader has now anticipated 
what is to foUow as a logical conclusion. 

If the Suggestion of cowardice comes down the 
avenue of sight or hearing, and is not challenged 
by the censor or guard, Judgment, and gains en- 
trance to the subjective mind, the whole body is 
thrown into a State of fear, and is in danger of 
all the consequences on that side of life with 
which you are now familiär. Anger in like 
manner comes down the highway, and if it passes 
the censor you know the rest. This is an every- 
day Observation. To make this still plainer and 
more practical : you hear of the Grippe ; you say, 
"It will be just my luck to have it." Down the 
broad avenue comes this unchallenged and un- 
wise Suggestion ; and what do you see the results 
must be ? On the other band, you see an exhibi- 
tion of courage. How it thrills you. You feel 
f or tHe time being that you can do the same thing 
yourself . Do you see the why ? When this news 
came down the avenue, Judgment said, pass on. 
The subjective mind took it up and gave it ex- 
pression in the life and body. Pick out any of 
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the attributes of Love, and let them come down 
the avenue, and Judgment will instinctively pass 
them. The subjective mind will take them up and 
give them expression in our lives and bodies, for 
they lead to that which promotes life and happi- 
ness, as we have so f uUy developed already. Let 
Selfishness or Rascality come down the avenue. 
Unless met and turned back by the censor, they 
find expression in our lives. 

It is in recognition af this law, though ignor- 
antly perhaps, that the parent so caref ully selects 
the playmates of his children. Teil your children 
that they are stupid and nat^hty and impolite; 
do this in a snarling mean way and you will not 
be disappointed. All these unwise suggestions 
pass down the avenues of that child's mind, and 
finding the censor, Judgment, untrained in his 
duties, they gain entrance to that child's sjibject- 
ive mind and are woven into his life and you have 
just what you have made. Right here is the key 
to the management and unfolding of children. 

Say of yourself , "I am a poor good-for-nothing 
creature. I am a failure in business and in So- 
ciety and always expect to be," and you will be 
so long as you hold that thought. Your house- 
keeper will surely clothe the thought in reality. 
You attract about you the Clements of failure. 
On the contrary hold the ideal constantly before 
your mind's eye like which you desire to become. 
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Those desires will ultimately find expression in 
your life in accordance with the law of Sugges- 
tion. 

Do you grasp the law that moulds us to become 
like our ideals ? Do you get a glimpse of the un- 
told value of that ideal character, which Christ, 
our eider brother, has given to the world as his 
contribution ; and how ultimately, through the 
power of the law of Suggestion, he will become 
the saviour of all men, f or you know it is promised 
that he will reign imtil the last enemy is de- 
stroyed? As you contemplate that ideal, does it 
ever thrill you to know that somewhere, some 
time, you will become like this ideal ? The when 
and the where is lef t with you, with me. We may 
begin to operate the law wisely to-day, and begin 
now to live royally, or a million ages hence, in the 
meantime living way out on the outskirts of our 
possibilities. 

. There is yet one other grand distinction or 
difference to be made known between these two 
minds. ^'The objective mind, the second mind, 
is capable of reasoning by all methods — inductive 
and deductive, analytic and synthetic. The sub- 
jective mind is incapable of inductive reasoning." 
Let US see if we can make this piain. Inductive 
reasoning is that power of mind that takes up a 
hint here and there and f ollows it up to its source 
and arrives at a general truth. Newton saw an 
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apple fall from a tree, a very simple thing in 
itself. But it set in motion his inductive ma- 
chinery, and out of the loom of thought came the 
knowledge of the law of gravity, the explanation 
of how the worlds are held in Space. Watt saw 
steam escaping from the spout of a tea kettle, and 
to-day, as a result, we have the steam engine. In- 
ductive reason solved the problem. The tele- 
graph, the telephone, the application of electricity 
in mechanics and medicine have come this path. 
Inductive reasoning is the key that lets man into 
Nature's secrets. It makes us acquainted with 
God Himself, while we are on this earth. 

When the subjective mind is highly developed, 
man perceives tru^th, as did Christ when he 
grasped the whole philosophy of life. 

Here and there all the way down the pathway 
of time the subjective mind of some advanced 
traveler has reached up and looked abroad, and 
Seen great truths, and records of what he saw 
have come along down the ages. "And God said, 
Let US make man in our image, after our like- 
ness." This was a flashlight truth. We now 
come back to the same truth by the inductive 
method of reasoning. It was scientific truth 
when first recorded, and now thousands of years 
later we have the proof, just as the boy proves 
his problem in numbers. Just why our heavenly 
Father did not throw wide open all he had in 
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Store for his children, we leave others to specu- 
late about. But he dropped down silken threads 
here, there, and everywhere, and then made it 
possible for man to find these threads and f oUow 
their leadings into the hidden recesses of this 
World and into the only and real garden of Eden, 
where the fruits are Peace, Contentment, Joy, 
Happiness, Friends, Power, Plenty and Life 
Eternal. What the life beyond this one is to be 
we can only know by foUowing this same line of 
reasoning. 

Perhaps by this time you have had a hint of 
the importance of this second mind of man and 
what is to be gained by eäucating it. It was the 
result of no afterthought of God. When man 
Started on his journey, he had no use for it. He 
never Starts with extra baggage. When he needed 
it the means were not wanting for providing it. 
If man decides at any time that he will not use 
it, it soon drops away and he is practically a 
Moneron again. The Altruistic spirit of the 
World recognizes the importance to mankind of 
having this second or objective mind of man 
trained to the highest degree possible, and has 
made lavish provision in free schools so that all 
may share in its blessings. 

It is this spirit of Altruism that at last will save 
the race. A little leaven will ultimately leaven 
the whole world. That leaven is the Christ Phil- 
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osophy. It IS the aim of this discussion to make 
that philosophy, with the laws on which it is 
f ounded, so piain that it may be grasped and used 
by all and its rieh benefits shared by all. 



CHAPTER XII. . 

FROM MONERON TO MAN IN GOD'S IMAGE. 

In the great book of Nature, man's history has 
been perfectly written between the leaves of suc- 
ceeding ages, in the everlasting rocks and in 
other safe places, together with that of all forms 
of life. At last man's intelligence has carefuUy 
spread this all out for his reading. The story is 
as f ascinating as a romance. 

It has been found that man began his journey 
on this earth in a very simple, humble way. He 
Started life and kept up his travels for millions 
upon millions of ages without even a brain, and 
yet he possessed all the potentialities of a God. 
He had life; so has God. He had intelligence, 
for he sought nourishment ; so has God. He had 
power, because he loved; so has God. He re- 
treated f rom danger, hence he had what we call 
instinct or intuition or the power of perceiving 
knowledge or truth; so has God. He divided 
himself by segmentation and made for himself a 
companion, thus showing he possessed the power 
of creating; God also possesses this same power. 
This last act showed that primitive man was 
thinking of the future and therefore of others; 
he therefore gave evidence of love for others; 
God possesses this Love attribute in its fulness. 
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We study all this on the threshold of life, when 
man started on his earthly career as a Moneron, 
the simplest form of life, being unorganized pro- 
toplasm. In this simplest form of existence, we 
study man endowed with every essential God- 
like attribute, having life, intelligence, instinct, 
power, Creative power, altruism or the emotional 
feelings of love. 

We,^therefore, come to understand that man 
was truly, in the highest sense, created in the 
image of God. He differed f rom his maker only 
in degree. God possesses absolute f reedom. He 
completed his image in man by bestowing this 
crowning gif t on him, making him "a free moral 
agent." He then surrounded him with guides 
sometimes called guardian angels, but more ac- 
curately laws of being. 

When man foUows these guides, or keeps 
within these laws, he develops Godward, and has 
health, peace, power, happiness, life in its ful- 
ness now, and is on the highway to the same un- 
folding life for eternity. When through his 
ignorance, or for other cause, he attempts to 
break the law, he finds he cannot do it. He can 
run up against the law, but can not break it, The 
law breaks him and he gets hurt. Thus when we 
run up against selfishness or anger, worry or 
fretfulness, or any of the Hate attributes, we 
run up against everlasting law, and are thrown 
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back gently at first, but more violently ,at last, 
which says, "Travel the other way, the garden 
of Eden is yonder, with its f ruits of joy and peace 
and happiness and lif e eternal, and is reached by 
the paths that Christ took, beginning with Cour- 
age and ending with Charity." Thus we see how 
man, made in God's image, with all the possi- 
bilities of a God within him, though far off f rom 
the Father's house, has this to encourage him, 
namely : one man has made that journey success- 
f uUy, Jesus the Christ, our eider brother. In the 
language of the woodsman, he has blazed the 
trees at f requent intervals, and has thus made it 
easy f or you and me to find our way into the ever- 
lasting kingdom, where the fruits are Love, 
health, f riends, happiness and life eternal. 

Do you get a glimpse of the goodness of pain 
and of some of the other things of life that we 
are in the habit of calling evil? They push us 
back, away from this dangerous side of life and 
on toward the Father's house, where joy reigns 
supreme. 

Just why man is in this world he has not yet 
learned. Just why his life began as a very simple 
one at first and has unfolded by degrees, has not 
yet been revealed to him. But he is now in pos- 
session of important truths, and is traveling to- 
ward a fuUer life and final home. 

The thorough understanding of this phil- 
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osophy will make your journey ever more rapid 
and increasingly delightful. Your birthright of 
f reedom gives you the privilege of making your 
voyaj2:e on a palatial ocean liner, as a first cabin 
passenger, or you can ship on a mud scow, and 
live in the hold with the Monerons. The tickets 
are all one price. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE CONQUEST OF FEAR OR WORRY. 

There is many a poor soul on the rack of tor- 
ture, the torture of Worry, but another name 
for Pear — fear of sickness, fear of poverty, 
fear of storms, fear of everything, real and 
imaginary. This lesson is for you, and your 
name is legion. To the extent that you give your- 
selves up to its guidance, to that extent will you 
come under the kindly influenae of that most won- 
derful of all God's laws, the Law of Suggestion. 

The more absolutely you forget seif and all 
preconceived opinions and yield yourself to its 
gentle guidance, the more certainly will you ex- 
perience your fondest desires. 

The lesson is written for you who are ready 
for it, and its benefits will be received in the de- 
gree that its teachings are accepted and woven 
into your lives. Not merely a pleasant impression 
gained in reading, but constant, voluntary effort 
to be guided by these principles, will win the de- 
sired freedom and joy. 

If you receive no conscious help f rom the first, 
second or third caref ul reading of the lesson, put 
it away for a time. You are not yet ready for it; 
Study diligently all that has preceded it. Ulti- 
mately you will find the help you earnestly desire. 
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Remember, "What things soever ye desire, 
when ye pray, believe ye receive them, and ye 
shall have them." 

This is all within the law. 

DIRECTION FOR USING THIS IMPORTANT I^ESSON. 

Go to your room at some hour every day, or 
night, where you can be alone in the silence, and 
wholly tmdisturbed. Here put yourself in a com- 
fortable position in an easy chair or otherwise. 
Take several deep breaths rapidly, and then relax 
the muscular System fully, that the mind, in cor- 
respondence, may be free f rom all excitement, and 
at perfect ease and repose. Picture in the mind 
the ideal you desire to have brought about. Then 
read and study this lesson with the mind open to 
the influx of divine truth. 

Read such parts o£ the lesson over and over, 
which seem to appeal most to your needs and con- 
sciousness. You will surely, sooner or later, feel 
the influenae upon Health, if you are seeking 
relief from sickness. If you are seeking relief 
f rom fear, or worry, or anger, or poverty, or f ret- 
fulness, or doubt, or any other evil, ultimately 
the opposite conditions will dominate your life. 
For the Master has said : "Ask and ye shall re- 
ceive, knock and it shall be opened unto you/* 
Take him at his word, he knew and was truthful. 

It is the law. 

Do not be discourage'd if at the first you do not 
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fuUy succeed. Do not give up if there should be 
seeming relapses in your condition. It is well to 
remember that these powers which you are now, 
for the first time, trying to use intelligently have 
lain dormant for many centuries, You can begin 
their use to-day, however, and ultimately bring 
them to their füll development. Make a daily 
honest effort for a month, giving at least one 
hour of your undivided time to the work, for it is 
work, pleasant work, and at the end of this time 
you will have reaped so lavishly, if you have been 
faithful, that you will joyously go on with the 
study. You owe this much to yourself, your 
f amily, the world. 

Do not urge this "New (old) Thought" upon 
those not ready for it. Discuss it only with those 
in perfect sympathy with you and it, and then 
only quietly by yourselves. Discuss your sick- 
ness or other troubles, real or imaginary, with 
no one, save your docton Above all things do not 
discuss the sickness of others. For the present be 
very careful not to teil others what you are do- 
ing, or what your experiences may be. "Teil no 
man of this" was more than an idle phrase of the 
Master, who frequently uttered it, or words of 
like meaning. He knew that some doubting 
Thomas would say: "It can't be done, I don't 
believe it." In this atmosphere mental healing 
can rarely .be done by the best and most gifted 
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Operators. Even Christ Himself failed in his 
own home, because of the unbelief of those who 
knew him, so the record reads. Be caref ul, there- 
fore, in talking about the possibility of the mind 
havingf any effect in the curing of disease. You 
mäy place your pearls in dangerous places. Fol- 
low in the footsteps of the Master here, as in 
all things, and you will accomplish what he said 
you could if you meet the conditions which he 
made piain as your part of the compact in operat- 
ing the law of healing. 

Hold this thought ever present in the mind : I 
have this moment abandoned Pear and Worry, 
and have started on the road to Health, under the 
guidance of Courage, which will surely conduct 
me into the kingdom of God on this earth, where 
health, and happiness, and power, and plenty, are 
free to all. 

A DAII,Y I.ESSON OF THE GREATEST IMPORTANCE. 

Holding clearly and firmly in my mind the in- 
stantaneous power of thought; the power of 
Love for good, and the power of Hate for evil; 
the possibility of projecting thought where we 
will it to go; and the great law of Suggestion; 
I reason and talk with myself as follows : 

I am the child of a God of infinite love, under 
the shadow of whose loving care I constantly 
abide. I am made in the highest sense in His 
image, not in physical likeness, but in soul at- 
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tributes. I, therefore, differ f rom my maker, my 
Father, only in degree. He possesses power in 
its fulness. I possess power identical in char- 
acter with God power, differing only in degree, 
or the abundance possessed. 

This power is susceptible of unlimited develop- 
ment One man, Christ, had this power so highly 
developed that he did many marvelous things. 
He explained the method of cultivating and us- 
ing this power so that others might do all that he 
did and even greater works. 

He thus practically said that he worked within 
natural laws. 

Now in harmony with all that Christ taught 
and did, I am able to assure myself , that while I 
have been ruled and dominated, and made sick 
and miserable by perverted thinking, I am f rom 
this moment, and for all time, liberated f rom this 
kind of bondage. Pear and Worry have al- 
ready ruled and dominated my life too long. I 
have the Power to decline to serve them any 
longer. I now exercise this God-given power, 
and transfer my allegiance from now on for all 
time to Courage, under whose sheltering care 
no härm or evil can come near me. Having 
taken this stand my mind is already cheerful and 
hopeful. I am filled with an ever-increasing 
courage, patience, f aith and hope. With the cause 
of my trouble removed, all unpleasant Symptoms 
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which I have had are now disappearing. They 
vanish in the presence of Truth, as darkness dis- 
appears at the approach of light. I shall awaken 
each morning after a good night's rest and undis- 
turbed sleep, refreshed and fiUed with Courage. 
I shall go about my duties thinking only of 
Health, and Happiness, my Work, and Others, 
not f orgetting to make constant, personal effort to 
develop my God-like powers, 

I realize that I have the power which has 
brought about this resolution and the changes 
that have foUowed, and while it has lain within 
me dormant and unused already too long, I am 
now, with God^s help, using it as Christ, the Great 
Teacher, promised I could. From this time on I 
shall offer no opposing thought or Suggestion, nor 
entertain the same from others, that will hinder 
the growth of my God powers, and my return to 
health and happiness. I f uUy realize that all the 
precious promises in the Bible were written for 
me if I choose to take advantage of them. I 
fuUy understand the power of example, and the 
blessings flowing to my household and my f riends, 
as well as to all the world from seeing the Cour- 
agt life lived. I shall live this life and thus let 
my light so shine that my household and others 
seeing my Courage, anä the results flowing 
therefrom, will be led to live the same life, and 
thus abide in the possession of their rieh inherit- 
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ance of health, and joy, anH peace, and power, and 
plenty, with myself. 

This is all in accordance with the teachings of 
the Master, my Saviour and my Redeemer, who 
Said: "Let your light so shine before men, that 
they may see your good works, and glorify your 
Father who is in heaven," or in other words, come 
into the same rieh enjoyments with myself. He 
f urther said : "Verily, verily, I say unto you, he 
that believeth on me, the works that I do shall he 
do also; and greater works than these shall he 
do/' And again: "All things are possible to 
him that Believeth." "According to your 
faith be it unto you." "Thy faith hath made 
thee whole." "And these signs shall foUow them 
that believe ; in my name shall they cast oiit devils ; 
they shall speak with new tongues ; they shall lay 
hands on the sick, and they shall recover." "Said 
not I unto thee, that if thou wouldst believe, thou 
shouldst see the glory of God ?" Christ meant all 
he said. He spoke earnestly and truthfuUy. His 
words were addressed to his disciples, and on 
through them to the world and to me. They com- 
mand my unbounded confidence, and my unre- 
strained love goes out to him because he uttered 
them for my good, as well as for the good of all 
the World. From this hour, "Let the words of 
my mouth, and the meditations of my heart, be 
acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, my Strength, and 
my Redeemer." 
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"He that dwelleth in the secret place of the 
most High shall abide under the shadow of the 
Almighty." "I will say of the Lord, He is my 
ref uge and my f ortress ; my God ; in him will I 
trust. Surely he shall delivgr me from the snare 
of the fowler, and from the noisome pestilence. 
He shall cover me with his feathers, and under 
the shadow of his wings shall I trust; his truth 
shall be my shield. I shall not be af raid for the 
terrors by night ; nor for the arrow that flieth by 
day ; nor for the pestilence that walketh in dark- 
ness; nor for the destruction that wasteth at 
noonday. Because I have made the Lord, who is 
my refuge, even the most high, my habitation, 
there shall no evil befall me; neither shall any 
plague come nigh my dwelling. Because he shall 
give his ang^els charge over me, to keep me in 
all my ways. They shall bear me up in their 
hands, lest I dash my foot against a stone. Be- 
cause I have set my love upon him, therefore 
will he deliver me. He will set me on high, be- 
cause I have known his name. I shall call upon 
him, and he will answer me. He will be with me 
in time of trouble. He will deliver me and honor 
me. With long life will he satisfy me, and show 
me his salvation.*' 

"The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want. 
He maketh me to lie down in green pastures ; he 
leadeth me beside the still waters. He restoreth 
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my soul ; he leadeth me in the paths of righteous- 
ness for his name's sake. Yea, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no evil; for thou art with me; thy rod and 
thy staff, they comfort me. Thou preparest a 
table bef ore me ; thou anointest my head with oil ; 
my cup runneth over. Surely g:oodne$s and mercy 
shall foUow me all the days of my lif e, and I will 
dwell in the house of the Lord forever." 

Already Faith has flashed a picture of Health 
and Happiness bef ore my consciousness ; and 
thought, the sculptor, Godly in power, is repro- 
ducing this likeness in flesh and blood. The firm- 
ness with which I hold and keep this likeness be- 
fore the mind's eye, lighted up by the sunshine of 
Hope, determines the time the sculptor will re- 
quire to perfect his work. 

From now on I shall entertain in my thought 
World only the ideals I desire to have expressed 
in my life and body, fuUy realizing that "As a 
man thinketh in his heart, so is he/' It must 
f oUow then, as the night the day, that I shall have 
Health, and Joy, and Peace, and Power, and 
Plenty, and my light and my life will be of value 
to my f amily and the world. 

"God is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, 
and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness." 

''In Hirn will I trust.'^ 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

DISARMING THE DOUBTER. 

For any one to get the füll benefit of thought 
food, it is necessary for him to disarm the skepti- 
cal from making depressing suggestions, and 
gain, if possible, their co-operation. 

To do this, one of the essential and very im- 
portant things for the patient to do. is to affirm 
to himself, and to all others who inquire about 
his health, that he is well, or at least affirm that 
he is getting along nicely. This should be done 
in a positive, certain and convincing manner, as 
though he believeä it himself. 

But some one asks : "Supposing I am not well, 
or even better, how am I to say I am without 
lying?" 

When I say I am well or that I am getting 
along nicely, I am talking about, not my body, but 
my real seif, which is immortal. If the real seif is 
immortal it certainly cannot ever be sick, for that 
would presume death. My questioner is, of 
course, talking about the body, my body. But I 
am not, and do not explain I am not, for this is a 
private matter. It does not demand explanation. 

When I say I am well I am giving a positive 
Suggestion to my subjective seif, which aids that 
seif in restoring my body to the normal. 
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Furthermore, if I have become conscious that 
I have been expressingf worry, or fear, or anger, 
or any of the hate attributes, and have decided 
to abandon that side of life for the other, my 
body most certainly is better, for I have removed 
the cause of its sickness and this is an important 
Step in getting well, and when taken, my body is 
certainly better, and on the road to visible health, 
expressed through a normal body. 

With this understanding you can see how easy 
it is to truthfuUy affirm health or a better con- 
dition. 

But how about the children ? The children are 
almost whoUy subjective and reflect their sur- 
roundings very largely. If they are in an atmo- 
sphere of worry, or fear, or f retf ulness, or anger, 
or any hate conditions as we have come to under- 
stand hate, thev feel the influience and become 
poisoned. If we recognize this and remove the 
cause we can say the child is better with perfect 
truthfulness. I want to relate a case right here 
f rom my practice that illustrates this. 

I was called to attend a baby about eight 
months old some years ago and found it unable 
to sleep to exceed ten minutes at a time, and then 
only at long intervals. This had been going on 
for some days and continued for a week after I 
was called. Otherwise the child seemed normal, 
though at last the fatigue f rom this loss of sleep 
had developed a great nervousness. 
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After exhausting safe remedial measures and 
after careful stuäy of the case and its surround- 
ings, I finally said to the mother: "I tru«t you 
will forgive me if I hurt your feelings in what 
I am about to teil you, which is, that you are keep- 
ing this child awake." 

'What do you mean, doctor?" 

'Simply this, you are so nervous this child can't 
sleep in your neighborhood, When he does get 
to sleep you expect he will wake up within ten 
minutes, and he does not disappoint you/' 

She was a sensible woman and asked what we 
should do about it. I told her we would call in 
her old nurse who was with her when the baby 
came and in whom she had absolute confidence, 
and well she might have, for she was competent. 
This was done, the mother keeping, as I sug- 
gested, entirely away from the child. 

The child slept that night as well as any time 
in its life, and there was no further trouble, the 
mother taking advantage of the occasion to leave 
the city for a visit within a f ew days, leaving the 
nurse in charge. 

I knew little about the underlying laws of 
psychic phenomena in those days, but I had 
enough "horse sense" to do the right thing and 
catch up with the "why" later. Now we know 
that the subjective mind of mother and child 
gossip one with the other. The adverse sugges- 
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tions of the mother idominated t^e child with the 
results as I have related them. . The nurse came 
in with the positive certainty that that child 
would sleep. It slept. That was years ago, and 
within six weeks I have had a similar case, ex- 
cept that I was able to show the mother how to 
cause the child to sleep herseif. 

Just as soon as the mother knew the cause and 
removed it she could affirm truthfuUy that the 
child was better, even before the sleep came. 

While this lesson is brief , it is a very important 
one. And whether we are seeking relief from 
sickness, poverty, or unhappiness it should guide 

US. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE RELATION OF THE LAW OF SERVICE TO 
THE LAW OF SUGGESTION. 

After having thoroughly familiarized yourself 
with all that has preceded this lesson, you have 
now asked yourself : "How am I to account f or 
the seeming perfect health of people who notori- 
ously violate every attribute of love, and in the 
main live the hate lif e ?" If you will thoughtf uUy 
read this chapter, the answer to this pertinent 
question will be made piain to you. 

It is sometimes asked if there is any conflict 
between the law of service and the law of Sugges- 
tion. It may be answered that they are both use- 
ful and in perfect accord and harmony one with 
the other. One simply operates on a higher plane 

m 

than the other. To live under the guidance of the 
law of Service is to live the love lif e, the life that 
Christ lived, the guide for which is, "What- 
soever ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so to them, for this is the law," not a man 
made law, but a God made law; not a law that 
Christ made, but one which he recognized as a 
personal guide, and lost no opportunity to teach 
to others. He saw that when one gives himself 
up to the guidance of the law of service, that out 
of that kind of living come the fruits of the 
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spirit, which are peace, and joy, and health, and 
happiness, and power, and plenty, and lif e eternal, 
life ever unfolding in fulness and perfection. 

One may have some of these f ruits while living 
on the lower plane, under the guidance of the law 
of Suggestion in its narrowest use. For instance, 
one may keep himself comparatively and seem- 
ingly well for a long time living on the lower 
plane, under the corroding influenae of fear, and 
worry, and malice, and greed and selfishness, and 
possibly other of the hate attributes. These 
people say to themselves, not always in spoken 
words, "I come f rom a long lived ancestry. My 
father and mother lived to be very old and were 
rarely sick. My grandparents lived to an ex- 
treme old age. Our f amily is descended f rom the 
hardiest kind of stock. They are never sick. I 
can eat anything" and do anything. My diges- 
tion is perfect. I never have a pain and do not 
know that I have such an organ as a stomach in 
so far as any Sensation is concerned. I always 
sleep well and it makes me tired to hear people 
always complaining. Brace up, you don't have 
to be sick.'^ 

Now these people are unconsciously operating 
the law of Suggestion just as positively as are 
those who say : "There is no sickness." And they 
get ciertain results f rom it. They often Surround 
themselves with great worldly wealth and be- 
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come globe trotters, ever in search of happiness, 
and peace, and joy, and contentment, and finally 
die without finding them ; and their f riends who 
live similar lives on this lower plane put on deep 
mourning for them, and well they may, for cut 
off from their material riches, what is left to 
them but fear, and worry, and despair, and every 
conceivable torment of mind, which in accordance 
with unchanging law must continue until they do 
just as did the Prodigal Son of old, retrace their 
Steps to the Father's house — in other words, 
come under the guidance of the law of Service^ 
the law of unselfish love. 

One f uUy under the guidance of the higher law 
of Service will have little conscious use for the 
law of Suggestion for personal interests. He will 
have little if any occasion in so far as his own 
body is concerned to think wherewithal he shall 
be f ed and clothed, nor of his health and happi- 
ness, for all these are included in the fruits of 
the law. In making use of the law of Suggestion 
it should always be the aim to so use it that the 
final necessity for its use will cease as we come 
into the pure atmosphere of love and open our- 
selves fuUy to its guidance and sweet influence. 
When this glad day comes we can say with the 
gifted and far-seeing Psalmist, "Yea, though I 
walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil, for thou art with me." 
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Christ made constant use of the law of Sugges- 
tion in healing others, but there is no evidence to 
be found for the continued necessity of its use. 
So far as the record informs us those who were 
healed and all of the immediate foUowers of 
Christ lived the higher life under the guidance of 
the law of service. There is no record of their 
being sick. On this plane we are warranted in 
believing there is no sickness. John saw the Com- 
ing of this glad day when he wrote : "And I saw 
a new heaven and a new earth, for the former 
things had passed away, — and there shall be no 
more pain; neither sorröw nor crying/' 

With the tmderstanding we now have of the 
laws of being, made clear to us by the Christ Phi- 
losophy, it is easy to join hands with all the truly 
great and good and say: '^Christ, my Strength 
and my Redeemer, I now understand you, and I 
desire to become your willing and faithful fol- 
lower on the high plane of unselfish service. Help 
me in the fulfiUment of this desire. Forgive me 
my sins as I now forgive those who have sinned 
against me.'^ 

When we reach this exalted plane of living, as 
we surely shall, and the time comes when we shall 
have no f urther use for this body to give expres- 
sion to life on this earth, we shall return it to the 
great chemical laboratory, the earth, from which 
it was borrowed, thankfuUy and without tears. 
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